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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 1 

BOARD OF A6RI0ULTURB 
ROOK 62^ CAPITOL. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 

Governor of Connecticut 

Sir : — 

In accordance with the provisions of the statute I have 
the honor, as Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, to 
submit herewith the Report of the Board for the year ending 
December 31, 1913. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Leonard Holmes Healey, 

Secretary. 

Hartford, February 1, 1914. 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 



The Connecticut State Board of Agriculture was estab- 
lished by act of Legislature, holden in New Haven on the 
first day of May, 1866. Said act provided that the Board 
should consist of the Governor, one person appointed from 
each county by the incorporated agricultural societies in 
each county, receiving an annual bounty from the State, 
and four other persons appointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

This Board was empowered to receive and hold donations 
or bequests for promoting agricultural education and the gen- 
eral interests of hu'sbandry; to prescribe forms for and regu- 
late the returns required from agricultural societies. 

The Secretary was required by statute to visit different 
sections of the State annually, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the methods and wants of practical husbandry, ascer- 
taining the adaptation of agricultural products to soil, cli- 
mate, and markets, encouraging the establishment of agri- 
cultural libraries and reading rooms, and disseminating ag- 
j-icultuVal information by lectures or otherwise. 

For the purpose of preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases among domestic animals, the Board could prohibit 
the introduction of any such animals into the State, and could 
quarantine any infected animal in the State. The Board could 
also appoint three commissioners on diseases of domestic 
animals, having all of the powers of the Board in regard 
thereto. 

By act of the General Assembly of 1897, the Board was 
reorganized to consist of one member from each county of 
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the State, elected by the Senators and Representatives of 
said counties respectively, and the power to investigate the 
contagious diseases of domestic animals was g^ven to one 
commissioner, appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The Legislature of 1899 amended this act by providing 
for the appointment of one member from each congressional 
district by the Governor, making the Board to consist of 
twelve members as formerly, with the Governor as presi- 
dent, ex officio. 

The legislature of 1913, again amended this act; to 
comply with the redistricting of the State, providing for an 
appointment by the Grovernor of one member from each of 
the five congressional districts so that the Board now consists 
of 13 members with the Governor as president, Ex-Officio. 

Hon. Theodore S. Gold of West Cornwall was elected 
the first secretary in 1866, and was re-elected each year un- 
til July 1, 1901, when he was succeeded by Col. James F. 
Brown of North Stonington, who held the office until July 
1, 1909, when he was succeeded by I. C. Fanton of Westport, 
who held the office until July 1, 1911, when he was succeed- 
ed by Leonard H. Healey of North Woodstock, the present 
secretary. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture dates back as far as ancient records. These 
records, which have come down to us from thousands of 
years before Christ, record the fact that Egypt was a land 
so rich and fertile that its dense population was more than 
supplied with corn produced within its own borders. Even in 
those times its farmers were conversant with rules and max- 
ims that make for successful agriculture. 

In this country agriculture was commenced by clearing 
the land and growing the crops necessary for the sustenance 
of the settlers. In those earlier years land was so plentiful 
that it was much easier to "move on" than to strive for the 
retention of ks fertility. There was no incentive for retention 
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of soil fertility for rotation of crops and their careful culti- 
vation, scarcely a motive to seek new ideas in regard to 
agricultural practices. A deep-seated prejudice among the 
masses was in evidence against book learning and all scien- 
tific teaching, as it related to ag^culture. 

During the last century, however, leaders of thought and 
men prominent in agriculture came to see that for many years, 
at least, agriculttfre must be one of the country's principal 
industries. Thus it was that a movement was begun to im- 
prove ag^cultural conditions. Departments of agriculture 
experiment stations, agricultural colleges, fairs, and boards 
of agriculture were organized, these all, primarily to foster 
the various farm interests. Farm interests in the United 
States alone now involve a capital of nearly twenty-eight bil- 
lion dollars and employ in their workings ten and one-half 
million persons. These figures are large, but they soon must 
be doublecf, to furnish our rapidly increasing population. It 
not only means more acres cultivated, but a more intensive 
cultivation of those acres now producing crops. 

The changed conditions of farming must be met. The vir- 
gin fertility of the soil has been so reduced that fertilizers 
and crop rotation must be intelligently used. Our dairy cows 
must produce not only milk of a certain percentage of butter 
fat but they must also produce a certain number of thousand 
pounds each year, to give a profit to the producer. Many 
barns in our own and other States might be filled with high- 
grade cows that would double their owners' profits. 

Selection, breeding, and the profitable production of farm 
crops necessitate down-to-date information along these var- 
ious lines. 

The raising of alfalfa and corn is a science by itself. 
Fruit raising, once profitable without care now requires a 
scientific management. The professions of law, medicine and 
the ministry are not the only ones that can make use of a col- 
lege education. The practice of agriculture offers as great a 
field for scientific study and its practice as any other. To raise 
ItX) bushels of potatoes to the acre; to maintain and pay the 
"up-keep" of cows that produce 3,500 pounds of milk each 
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year; to raise fruit that is barely saleable, — all are farm drud- 
geries* Producing 300 bushels of potatoes to the acre; keep- 
ing cows that make 7,000 pounds of milk per year ; and rais- 
ing high grade fruit is a science applied to farming. Many of 
our farmers are actually doing this; wliy are not more? 

CONNECTICUT. 
SURFACE, CLIMATE, AND SOIL. 

Connecticut ranks forty-sixth in area and thirty-first in 
population among the States. The greater part of the State 
of Connecticut consists of rolling, mountainous highlands, 
interspersed by innumerable small valleys, and bordered to- 
ward the coast line by a low, rolling plateau. 

The climate is like that of the North Atlantic States, 
the four seasons well defined, and generally an abundant 
rainfall for all crops. 

PRINCIPAL CROPS. 

The leading field crops of the State in the order of their 
importance as judged by value, are: hay and forage, $7,225, 
000; tobacco, $4,416,000; potatoes, $1,882,000; corn, $1,694, 
000; and oats, $161,000. By far the most important crop of 
the State in acreage and value is hay and forage, it being 
almost eight tjimes as great in extent as corn, the second 
crop in acreage, and valued at more than 60 per cent, above 
tobacco, the second crop in value. Potatoes, with an acre- 
age of about 50 per cent, above that of tobacco, show a value 
less than half as great. Corn, with an acreage a little morie 
than double that of potatoes, is reported at 10 per cent, less 
in value, while oats fall in acreage and value respectively, 
to one-fifth and one-tenth of that of corn. 

From the Last Census We Glean These Facts. 
Corn gave an average yield of 48 bushels to the 
acre, worth $32.13; oats 26.8 bushels, valued at $15.79; rye 
and buckwheat each yielded over 18 bushels an acre, worth 
$16.28 each; hay and forage averaged 1.37 tons pen acre, 
or $18; potatoes 112 bushels an acre, or $78.56; and tobacco 
1,752.3 pounds to the acre, worth $275.27. 
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Both fruit growing and truck gardening arc very pro- 
fitable industries in Connecticut, and yield handsome re- 
turns. It is a thickly settled State, and the gardener is al- 
ways close to local markets, not to mention the always 
eager market of New York City, within a very few hours 
hj rail. 

STOCK RAISING. 

The values of some of the various kinds of domestic 
animals and of poultry and bees, as reported by the census 
of 1910 were: cattle, $6,730,287: horses and colts, $5,739,400; 
swine, $472,741 ; sheep and lambs, $112,349; poultry, $988,653; 
bees, $41,839. The total value of all domestic animals, poultry, 
and bees in 1910 was $14,163,902. During the 10-year period, 
1900-1910, domestic animals, poultry, and bees combined 
increased in value $3,232,000 or 29.6 per cent. 

Of all farms 33 per cent, report swine the average num- 
ber being nearly 6 per farm reporting. 

The increase reported in the number of fowls on Con- 
•ccticut farms during the past decade amounts to 15.2 per 
cent, while the value increased from $644,000 to $989,000, or 
53.5 per cent. The number of farms reporting poultry in- 
creased only from 23,064 to 23,214, but the average number 
of fowls per farm reporting increased from 48 to 55. 

Of all the farms in the State 79.5 per cent, report cattle, 
77.7 per cent, report "dairy cows," and only 18.8 per cent, 
"other cows." Only 471 farms have cattle without having 
dairy cows. The average value of dairy cows increased from 
$33.71 to $41.50 during the 10-year period, 1900-1910. The 
farms reporting dairy cows show an average of nearly 6 
per farm. 

I PRICES OF FARMS AND INDUCEMENTS TO 

SETTLERS. 

Over two-thirds of the State's total land area is in farms. 
In each county of the State from 60 to 80 per cent, of all land 
is in farms. New London County shows the highest pro- 
portion, 75.5 per cent, of land in farms, while Middlesex 
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&)unty shows the smallest proportion, 63.4 per cent. The 
four northern counties show higher proportions of farm land 
than do the southern counties, New London excepted. 

The average value per acre of farm land for the whole 
State is $33.03. In the eastern part of the state the value 
of farm land is from $10 to $25 per acre, while in Fairfield 
County, which is in the extreme southwestern part of the 
State, the average value is $75 to $100 per acre, or over 
two and one-half .times as high as for the State as a 
whole. New Haven and Hartford Counties, located in the 
central part of the State, show an average value for farm 
land of from $25 to $50 per acre. The average value of a 
farm with its equipment in 1900 was $4,205, while 10 years 
later it was $5,944. The average value of land alone rose from 
$22.68 per acre in 1900 to $33.03 in 1910, this advance being 
accompanied by increases in the average value per farm of 
implements and machinery and of live stock. 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 

The nearness to markets n\akes dairying, and especially 
the production of milk, one of the leading industries of the 
State; and the adaptability of Connecticut's soil and climate 
to fruit raising makes this a profitable and growing occu- 
pation. The opportunities for those desiring to engage in 
dairying, poultry raising, or fruit tulture are as good in 
Connecticut as in any other State in the Union; yet here as 
elsewhere, a little capital, push, and energy are needed to 
insure success. 

Connecticut's public schools, as well as her colleges, arc 
noteworthy, and are well distributed through the rural dis- 
tricts. The State Board of Agriculture stands ready to aid 
and advise any who desire information in regard to the nat- 
ural advantages and resources of the State. To assist and 
aid in the advancement of our State's agriculture and to 
create this desire in the minds of our many farmers are the 
endeavors of our State Board of Agriculture. With this 
thought foremost the Board has given of its energies along 
these lines. 
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FARM CIRCULAR, 
Capitol, Hartford, Conn., Sept. 11, 1913. 
Farms for Sale in Connecticut. 

Eighteen months ago a bulletin describing fifty farms 
"For Sale" was prepared by this Board. Every farm listed 
in the bulletin was soon disposed of to purchasers who in 
nearly every instance have made desirable citizens. 

The success attending the publishing of this bulletin was 
such that one year ago a much larger bulletin was pub- 
lished. This second edition has become exhausted and in- 
quiries have shown that most of the places listed in the sec- 
ond publication have also found buyers. It is now our purpose 
to issue a much larger and more comprehensive bulletin than 
those heretofore attempted. It is our aim not only to list and 
describe "Farms for Sale," but to give, by counties, such 
general and special information in regard to the agricultural 
resources of the several counties as will help the prospective 
buyer. 

Though we have no "abandoned farms" in Connecticut, 
in nearly every rural community, however, there are farms 
for sale at very -reasonable prices, considering the buildings 
and other improvements upon them. To meet the wants of 
the hundreds who wish to secure Connecticut homes, and in 
the interest of those who have farms "to sell or to let," as 
well as for the common welfare, the Board of Agriculture 
is preparing a new bulletin on which we ask your co-opera- 
tion. There is no expense whatever to the person having the 
farm listed, and no expense or commission to the Board if 
a sale is made. If, however, the owner desires a cut of his 
buildings to appear in the bulletin with a description of the 
farm, a photograph must accompany the description, and the 
owner must pay the cost of making the cut which will not 
exceed $3.00. The bulletin will be widely distributed and a 
copy will be sent out to all inquiries about farms which may 
come to this Board, to the Agricultural College or to the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

To aid in preparing a list that shall be accurate, fairly 
complete, and reliable, this circular is sent to town officials, 
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to the agricultural societies, farmers' clubs, granges, busi- 
ness men's associations, and to a large number of private 
individuals with the request that the accompanying blanks 
be filled out and returned to the Board of Agriculture in the 
enclosed envelope by October 10th, or as soon as possible 
after receiving blanks. 

More blanks will be sent on request. Only one farm 
should be described on one blank. 

No compensation is provided for furnishing this in- 
formation, but for the welfare of Connecticut's future all 
are earnestly urged to assist us in making this coming list 
complete and accurate. 

To those who reply to this circular, a bulletin will be 
mailed as soon as it is published. 

Per order of State Board of Agriculture, 

LEONARD H. HEALEY, Secretary. 

In compliance with the foregoing circular a list of farms 
and residential properties for sale has been published. 

These farms have been catalogued county-wise for easy 
reference. The "write up" of the county which precedes 
them is a clear-cut statement of the conditions just as they 
exist in the several counties. 

This book entitled "Connecticut Agriculture'* may be 
obtained upon request at this office. 

BOYS' CORN CLUB. 

The results obtained by the boys who entered the con- 
test work for the year 1912 were very good, and the Board 
at its annual meeting voted to continue the club work for 
the year 1913. The Board offered its usual cash prizes and 
several of the Agricultural Fairs renewed their offer of a 
trip to Washington to the boy, who made the greatest profit 
from his acreage. This trip to be given to one boy in each 
county. Several fertilizer companies, also made liberal offers 
of cash prizes, if the corn was raised on their make of fer- 
tilizer. 

Some 60 boys located in as many towns in the State 
entered the contest, but for one cause or another many of 
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SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN rHK BOVS' CORN CLUB CONTES L. 
Stedman Storrs, Lafayette J. Robertson, Merrill L. Healey, Leslie Cieer. 
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them fell by the way-side. Among those who staid in until 
the contest was ended, the following were successful in ob- 
taining the following prizes: 

Layafette J. Robertson, Jr., of Manchester, won first. 
Cash $13.06 from the State Board of Agriculture contest. His 
score being yield per acre, 26; exhibit. 20; history, 20; pro- 
fit, 20, total 86. The same boy also won $150 in Cash prizes 
offered by the Connecticut State Fair. He also won the $50 
trip to Washington offered by the Connecticut State Fair 
for Hartford County. 

Second prize in the State Board contest, Cash $12.63 
was won by Merrill L. Healey of Woodstock. He also won 
the $50 trip to Washington offered by the Woodstock Agri- 
cultural Society, to the boy in Windham county, raising the 
largest number of bushels upon an acre. His score was 82 1-2. 
This boy also won the $50 cash prize offered by the C. M. 
Shay Fertilizer Company of Groton, Conn. This boy had 
the largest yield per acre, (111 bu. of shelled corn) of any 
boy in the State. Ewart G. Healey of Woodstock won 3rd, 
cash $12.61 from the State Board of Agriculture contest. 
His score being 82 1-3. He also won the $15 offered by the 
Lowell Fertilizer Company of Boston. 

Leslie Geer of Hadlyme, won the 4th, cash $11.70. His 
score being 77, He also won the $50 trip to Washington of- 
fered by Hon. Samuel Russell of Middletown. 

Quite a large club was organized in the town of Mans- 
field by A. J. Brundage, teacher of Agriculture in that town, 
and at least a dozen boys entered into it. The one getting the 
largest yield per acre was Stedman Storrs of Mansfield Cen- 
ter. He received the prize which was offered by the State 
Board for this special club work and also received the $50 
trip to Washington offered by the Stafford Springs Fair 
Association. 

Considering the dryness of the season, the yields which 
were obtained by the boys were exceptionally good. The 
descriptions which were submitted to the Board of the man- 
ner in which they planted and cared for their fields are 
very interesting. The boys, who staid in the contest until 
the end, deserve much credit. 
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The Corn Club work for the season of 1914 has be6n 
placed in the hands of the Extension Department of the 
Agricu!ltural College, and we look forward to seeing a large 
number of boys and girls interested in this line of agricul- 
ture the coming season. They have our best wishes for the 
successful completion of the work which they have under- 
taken. 

The State Board of Agriculture will continue its in- 
terest in the work and offers $25 in cash to the boy pro- 
ducing the greatest number of bushels of shelled corn on 
his acre or one-half acre. It also offers $75 in cash to be di- 
vided among the four boys whose acre or one-half acre 
shows the best results as per schedule of points adopted by 
the Board. In each instance 10 ears of com must be sub- 
mitted tp the Board at such time and place as they may re- 
quest. 

Schedule of Points. 

Points 

Greatest yield per acre 30 

Best exhibit of ten ears ' 20 

Best written history of crop 20 

Best showing of profit on investment 30 

Total, 100 

Boys over 14 and under 18 years of age to raise one acre. 
Boys 14 years of age and under to raise one-half acre. 

FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

The Board have done all their institute work in con- 
nection 'With the advisory Board on Farmers' Institutes, 
believing that only through this co-operation could we get 
the most good from the money apportioned to us by the 
State. We are gratified with the success of the plan. Every- 
thing has moved along smoothly and harmoniously. More 
institutes have been held than in any previous year and at a 
saving in expense. More people have attended these meet- 
ings and a greater interest has been shown in them than at 
any time during recent years. 
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We believe that this institute work is doing much good, 
and is appreciated by the farmers, and others as well. 

Thirty-seven institutes were held during the last sea- 
son and were attended by more than 4000 persons. The total 
cost to the several Associations was a trifle over $1,000. 

AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 

The Agricultural fairs which receive assistance from 
the State are 32 in number. This assistance based on the 
amount of premiums paid by them, exclusive of speed and 
amusement, amounted for the fair season of 1913 to $9,550.00, 
this exclusive of the State Fair at Berlin which also re- 
ceived $4,500.00. 

In order to receive this assistance reports are made by 
the officers of the several fairs to the secretary of the Board. 
These if correctly made are approved and a statement made, 
of the amount due to the fair association, to the comptroller 
and an order is drawn by him on the treasurer for the sum 
due to each fair association. 

It is provided by statute law that members of the Board 
or the secretary shall visit each fair association at the hold- 
ing of their exhibition and make a report to the Board in 
regard to all the conditions as they find them. This the 
Board has done, but believing that better results could be 
accomplished through a closer relationship of the fair of- 
ficials and the members of the Board, it was decided to form 
a Connecticut State Fair Association. For this purpose, the 
following letter was issued from this office. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 
Board of Agriculture. 

CAPITOL,vHartford, Conn., Jan. 22, 1914. 
My dear Sir: 

There will be a meeting of those interested in the 
formation of the Connecticut State Fair Association at the 
Old Senate Chamber in the Capitol at Hartford, on Feb. 
3rd, at 11.00 A. M. 
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This association is to be composed of the Secretary and 
President of each of the several fair associations unless their 
fair has appointed delegates in their places. 

The morning session will be given to the reports of 
committees, and the election of officers. In the afternoon,, 
commencing at 1.30 P. M. there will be addresses by Hon. 
H. O. Hadley of Peterboro, N. H. who ha§ been engaged 
in fair work for many years; also C. E. Hodgkins of North 
Hampton, Mass., President of the New England Fair As- 
sociation, and H. T. Hyde of Southbridge, Mass., who is 
Secretary of the latter named association. Other speakers 
from our own State will discuss some of the problems of 
fair management in Connecticut. 

Lunch will be served at noon and transportation of the 
delegates paid by the State Board. Every fair should see 
to it that it is represented at this meeting either by its Sec- 
retary and President, or by appointed delegates. In arranging 
for the lunch, it is important that we know the number of 
those who will attend. Kindly inform us at once whether 
your fair will be represented. 

Very sincerely, 
LEONAT^D H. HEALEY, Sec. 
State Board of Agriculture. 

In accordance with the foregoing notice, a meeting of the 
delegates representing thirty of the Agricultural Societies 
was held in the old Senate Chamber. The meeting was called 
to order promptly at 11.00 A. M. by Prof. R. E. Dodge, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Association. The Con- 
stitution as proposed by the committee, was presented to 
the Association. After it had been fully discussed, and 
amendments offered and adopted, the constitution and by- 
laws as amended was adopted by those present without a 
dissenting vote. 

The following is the Constitution and by-laws as adop- 
ted: 

1. This association shall be known as the CONNECTICUT 
ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL FAIR DIREC- 
TORS. 
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The object of this Association shall be to promote in- 
terest in, and the efficiency of, State-supported Agricultural 
Fairs in Connecticut. 

2. Any Agricultural Fair Association which receives sup- 
port from the State of Connecticut may become a member 
of this Association upon application to th^ Secretary and 
the payment of dues for one year as provided in the By-Laws 
of this Association. Each Society or Fair Association shall 
be entitled to two delegates to all meetings. The members 
of the State Board of Agriculture shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of this Association, but only two delegates from the 
Board shall have the right to vote. 

3. The officers of this Association shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee to consist of the officers of this Association, and 
one member from each county in the State of Connecticut. 
They shall hold their respective offices for one year, or until 
•the election and acceptance of their successors. The Pres- 
ident shall be Chairman Ex-Officio. 

4. The duties of the officers of this Association shall be 
such as are usually performed by such officers. 

The Executive Committee shall have general super- 
vision over the business of the Association, shall arrange for 
Annual meetings, and the programs for such meetings, and 
fill all vacancies that may occur among the officers or the 
membership of the Executive Committee. 

5. Special Committees may be appointed at any time by 
motion, or resolution to consider and report on any matter 
that may be assigned to them. Unless otherwise provided, 
all Committees shall be appointed by the President or Pres- 
ident pro-tem. 

6. The annual meeting of this Association shall be held 
on the third Tuesday in February in the city of Hartford 
at which the officers of this Association, and the Executive 
Committee shall be elected by, ballot. Fifteen delegates shall 
constitute a quorum at any meeting, and five members at 
any meeting of the Executive Committee. 
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7. Annual membership fee shall be five dollars ($5.00) 
payable on or before the first day of Feb., of each year, for 
each Fair Association becoming a member of this Associa- 
tion, and any Association not paying its dues on or before 
the day of the Annual meeting shall cease to be members 
of the Association. The Secretary shall give at least 30 days 
notice of the place at which the annual meeting shall be 
held, and said notice shall also include notice of dues to be 
paid by such Societies as have not paid them. 

8. Upon the written request of three-fourths of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the President shall call a special meet- 
ing of the Association. 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the delegates present at any regular meeting, due notice 
thereof having been given in the call for the meeting. 

VOTED. That the Chairman appoint a Committee of 
eight, one from each County, who shall retire and bring in a 
list of names to serve as the officers of the Association for the 
Constitutional term of one year. 

The Chairman appointed the following Committee : 



Hartford, 
New Haven, 
New London, 
Fairfield, 
Windham, 
Litchfield, 
Middlesex, 
Tolland, 



Berlin 

Woodbridge 

Norwich 

Easton 

Woodstock 

Salisbury 

East Hampton 

Melrose 



Daniel Websten 
C. P. Stoddard, 
G. A. Kahan, 
J. A. Sherwood, 
C. H. Childs, 
Robert Scoville, 
R. S. Bailey, 
C. A. Thompson. 
The Committee retired and brought in the following list 
of names which they presented as officers : 
PRESIDENT, W. H. HALL, of the Stafford Springs 

Agricultural Association. 
Vice-Pres., R. E. Dodge, of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. 
W. H. Webster, of the Connecticut State 
Fair. 
H. Healey of the Woodstock Agricultural 
Society. 
Treasurer, J. G. Schwink, of the Connecticut Dairymen's 

Association. 



Sec. Vice-Pres. 



Secretary, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

County 
ROBERT SCOVILLE, (Salisbury Fair Ass'n) Litchfield 
P. B. LEONARD, (Rockville Fair Association) Tolland 
M. J. FRINK, (Windham Co. Agri. Society) Windham 
J. A. SHERWOOD, (State Board of Agriculture) Fairfield 
H. P. BROOKS, (N. H. Co. Hort. Society) New Haven 
G. H. GELSTON, (E. H. Grange Fair Ass'n) Middlesex 
J. W. STARK, (Lyme Grange Fair) New London 
JOHN L. DOWER, (State Fair Inc.) Hartford 

The report of the Committee accepted and adopted. 

The following order of business was referred to the 
Executive Committee with the recommendation that it be 
adopted as the regular order of business for annual meet- 
ings of the Association. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Roll-call of Associations. 
Officers' reports. 
Executive Committee's report. 
Special Committee's report. 
Reading of Communications. 
Unfinished business. 
Election of Officers. 
New Business. 

An adjournment was taken to the Dillon Court Hotel 
at which time a dinner was served by the State Board of 
Agriculture to the fifty people in attendance. After this part 
of the program had been disposed of. Chairman, R. E. Dodge, 
placed the meeting in the hands of the President, W. H. Hall, 
who, after pleasing introductory remarks, called upon the 
Hon. H. O. Hadley of Peterboro, New Hampshire, who 
gave a well received and instructive address upon "What 
should be the provinces of an Agricultural Fair as to im- 
proving the community in the section where it is held." 

Following Mr. Hadley's address, the chairman presented 
C. E. Hodgkins, of North Hampton, Mass., who is Pres- 
ident of the New England Fair Association, who gave a tal^ 
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upon Fair Management relating to many of its pkascs. 
This address was followed by a talk by H. T. Hyde of South- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Hyde has long been connected with fair 
work and it is greatly due to his effort that the Worcester 
South Agricultural Society has achieved its present high 
reputation. Mr. Hyde spoke very interestingly, and to the 
point as to fair management, mentioning several attractions 
which, in his connection as a fair manager, he had found most 
successful in catering to the needs and enjoyment of the pub- 
lic. 

J. A. Sherwood of Easton, offered a resolution express- 
ing the appreciation of those present of the able and inter- 
esting addresses which the several speakers had given. 

Meeting adjourned subject to call of the Secretary as 
per constitution adopted. 

The fairs of the State made a decided advance in many 
of their departments as shown at their last Fall exhibitions, 
and because of this coming together movement, we expect 
to see more progress and some features made prominent that 
will be more directly of a benefit to Agriculture. 



DYNAMITE DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The use of dynamite in connection with successful farm 
operations, is comparatively a new thing, nevertheless, it is 
being used a great deal by many of our most progressive 
farmers. Many of our acres have been made profitable and 
many more can, and will be made so by its use. For orchard- 
ing it is often a most useful adjunct. To impress its useful- 
ness upon our farmers, especially, several demonstrations 
were arranged for, to be held in different parts of the State. 
The first was held at the farm home of R. E. Dodge at Wash- 
ington, Conn., on Monday Oct., 27, 1913. The second dem- 
onstration was held at the farm home of J. Arthur Sher- 
wood at Stepney on Oct., 29th. The third was held on the 
farm of Fernando Wheeler at No. Stonington on Oct., 30th. 
The fourth on the farm of G. H. Gelston, East Haddam oh 
Oct., 31st. The fifth on the farm of W. S. Warren, Eastford 
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on Nov., 5th. The sixth and last of the fall series, at Stafford 
on the farm of F. H. Plumb. 

The Board wfere fortunate in securing the services of 
G. W. Wilkes of East Haddam as its demonstrator and the 
Du Pont people contributed the dynamite. More than 1,000 
people attended these six meetings. A great deal of interest 
was manifested and much instruction given to those present, 
in regard to the use and usefulness of dynamite for the pur- 
pose of subsoiling, ditching, blasting and stump pulling, as 
well as explaining its uteefulness in the planting of trees. 

Several applications are on file asking for another series 
of these institutes. This is work the Board can well afford 
to continue. 

SPRAY CALENDAR. 

Such a great interest is now manifested in the growing 
of orchards and raising of fruit, and because we have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries asking for bulletins on this sub- 
ject, and especially spraying, we have added to this report 
what we have termed a "spray calendar." It was prepared, 
by request of the Board, by Prof. G. P. Clinton, botanist, 
and W. E. Britton, entomologist, of New Haven Experiment 
Station staff, to whom we wish to give all credit for its prep- 
aration. We trust that it will supply a needed want, and 
that it can be easily and readily understood. It appears else- 
where in this report, a copy of which can be obtained by 
addressing the secretary, or a copy of the calendar alone, 
as may be desired. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Board of Agriculture through its membership is 
ever on the alert to assist or direct any work or effort that 
may aid in the growth of Connecticut agriculture in its true 
sense. 

Commercial clubs and business concerns of all kinds are 
taking every step in their power to encou'rage the farmer to 
raise better and larger crops. This because the town and 
city are most interested in the increased production' be- 
cause they believe that it will lessen the price of the goods 
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to the consumer. The town's people seem thus far to only 
have seen the production side of farm life. As great a ques- 
tion, and the greatest as it relates to the farmer, is the mark- 
eting or distribution of the farm products. Every force 
available is being used to create a sentiment for better pro- 
duction on the farm. The results* must necessarily be neg- 
ative ones unless the disposal of these products is provided 
for at fairly renumerative prices. One of out Institute w^ork- 
ers once said that the first Institute was held when two 
farmers leaned across the fence and talked to each other. 

The "Boom" that has come to Agriculture from the 
business man is such that the business man and the farmer 
must needs "lean across the fence" and talk to each other, 
that a plan helpful to both may be the result of the confer- 
ence. To accomplish this result the Secretary, at the direction 
of the Board is planning a series of Institutes or conferences 
in connection with the Business Men's Association of Win- 
sted, Putnam, Bethel and other places as arrangements may 
be made. 

It is believed that these conferences or get-together 
meetings w ill be productive of much good and it is hoped 
the results of these meetings may be of benefit alike to the 
consumer and the producer. 

The Agricultural College, the Experiment Stations and 
the several State Agricultural Associations have all worked 
together, harmoniously, with us. We again wish to record 
our appreciation of the assistance rendered us in our labors 
connected with this office by the secretaries of the asso- 
ciations. 

The last legislature saw fit to grant our request for an 
appropriation for office expense. A Stenographer has been in 
attendance Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
each week. 

While it was expected that the Secretary shouild be at 
the Capitol each Tuesday the work has increased so as to 
demand our attention two days every week and some weeks 
we have been in the office three days. Much of our time at 
home has also been spent in the work and have many times 
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found it necessary to get extra stenographic assistance. Re- 
quests for information upon various problems of farm life 
are received by us in every mail. Requests for farm bulletins 
containing list of farms for sale have been received from 
every State in the union. Much valuable data has been com- 
piled up^ our State's resources. The Board has also been 
the means of organizing a Connecticut State Alfalfa^ Grow- 
er's Association which we trust will be the means of in- 
creasing the interest taken in the growing of Alfalfa. 

Each and every member of the Board, as well as the 
Secretary, desire to see Connecticut maintain the lead which 
it now holds in Dairying, Fruit raising and poultry hus- 
bandry. Also its lead in its production of Hay, Corn and 
Tobacco. The members of the Board desire to see Connecticut 
in the foremost rank as an intensive agricultural State and 
will use their best endeavors to see th^t this is made possible. 
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SPRAY CALENDAR FOR CONNECTICUT 

BY 
G. P. CLINTON, Botanist. W. E. BRITTON, EntomoHgist. 



For lack of space we can give only brief directions for 
the treatment of the worst fungus and insect pests of the 
plants commonly grown in the State. Frequently the average 
injury from pests or the benefits from the application are 
not great enough to warrant treatment. The troubles vary 
With the season, the character of which we! cannot predict, 
and the grower must decide from his local conditions 
whether or not he will try to control these enemies of his 
crops. With some of these troubles, especially fungi, pre- 
vention rather than cure is desired. Below are common fun- 
gicides and insecticides recommended for use in Connecti- 
cut, followed by directions for using them on the different 
host of plants: 

FUNGICIDES. INSECTICIDES. 

Commercial Lime-Sulphur. 
Select a good brand of standard strength, guaranteed 
free from alkalies. 

1J4 or lyi gals, lime-sul- 1 gal. - - lime-sulphur 

phur 9 gals. - - - water 



50 gals. - - water 



Spray on dormant ,trees 



For ufee on foilage. Lead to kill San Jose Scale, Pear 
arsenate may be added as a Psylla, etc. 



poison. 



Lead Arsenate. 



SelP-boiled lime-Sulphur. 3 ^^ 5 i^g, p^ste lead arse 

8 lbs. - - fresh lime nate 

8 lbs. - fine sulphur (half as much if powdered) 

50 gals.- - - water 50 gals. - - . water 

Start the lime slaking, Two lbs. powdered may 

sift and stir in the sulphur, be mixed with 50 lbs. land 
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FUNGICIDES. 

with only enough water to 
cover, and boil from heat of 
lime for 15 minutes. Then 
dilute, strain and apply. 
More satisfactory if made 
in large quantities. Add 
lead arsenate for a poison. 
Bordeaux Mixture. 
(STRONG) 

4 lbs. - - copper sulphate 
4 lbs. - - - - fresh lime. 
50 gals. - . - - water. 

(WEAK) 

1 lb. - - copper sulphate. 
4 lbs. - - - . fresh lime. 
50 gals. .... water. 

Dissolve the copper sul- 
phate in hot water or in a 
coarse bag suspended in 
cold water. Slake the lime 
separately. Dilute each to 
about 20 gals. Strain the 
Hmc into the spray bar- 
rel, then add the copper 
and fill the barrel with 
water. Stock solutions of 
each (1 lb. to 1 gal.) may 
be kept indefinitely. Add 
lead arsenate for a poison. 
For use on foliage. 

Ammoniacal Solution Cop- 
per Carbonate. 
6 ozs. - copper carbonate. 
3 pints - strong ammonia 
SO gals. - - - . water. 
Use just enough am- 
monia (diluted several 



INSECTICIDES. 

plaster and dusted ^b moist 
foliage. 

For all leaf-eattBg insects. 

Paris Green. 

H lb. - - - Paris Green 
IH lbs. ... fresh lime. 
50 gals. ... - water 

The dry poisoH may be 
mixed with 50 lbs. land 
plaster and dusted on moist 
foliage. 

For all leaf-eating insects. 

Hellebore. 

1 oz. - - fresh hellebore 

1 gal. water 

May also be dusted on 
moist foliage. For Currant 
Worms, and other Sawfly 
larvae. 

Kerosene Emulsion. 

2 gals. - - - - kerosene 



common soap 
- - water 



M lb 
1 gal. 

Dissolve the soap in hot 
water, add the kerosene 
and churn together until a 
white creamy mass is form- 
ed, which thickens on cool- 
ing. Dilute nine times be- 
fore using. 

For use on foliage to kill 
Aphids. 

Miscible OUa. 

4 gals. - - - miscible oil 

50 gals. - - - - water 

For use on dormant trees 
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FUNGICIDES. 

times) to dissolve the cop- 
per carbonate, then dilute to 
proper quantity. 

For use on foliage where 
no sediment is desired; 
otherwise Bordeaux is pre- 
ferable. 

Formalin. 

I pint (1 lb.) formalin (for- 
maldehyde) 
30 gals. - - - - water 

For seed potatoes. Soak 
for IH (one arid one-half) 
hours. 

For soil treatment, 1 pint 
to 12% gals, water, using 
2-3 to 1 gal. to each square 
foot of soil. Cover for 24 
hours, stir soil, and air for 
3 or 4 days before seeding, 
or at least 10 days before 
setting plants. Manure, if 
used, should be applied be- 
fore treatment. 



INSECTICIDES, 
to kill San Jose Scale. 

Common- Soap. 

1 lb. - - - laundry soap 
8 gals. water 

Cut soap in thin slices, 
dissolve in hot water, then 
add cold water to make 
right quantity. For use on 
foliage to kill Aphids, Red 
Spider, Thrips, etc. 

Poisoned Bran Mash. 

1 quart - - wheat bran 
1 teaspoonful white arsenic 
1 " ^cane molasses 

Add water and mix to 
form a stiff mash and dis- 
tribute over the field a few 
days before setting plants. 
For poison, lead arsenate 
or Paris green may also be 
used. 

To kill Cutworms. 



APPLE. 

General Treatment. Three applications are advised in 
most cases: (1) on unfolding leaves just before blossoms 
open; (2) just after petals drop; (3) Three or four weeks 
after second. If fungi are bad, use strong Bordeaux for 1st 
and weak Bordeaux with lead arsenate for 2nd and 3rd; if 
not bad, comimercial lime-sulphur with lead arsenate may 
be used for all treatments on Baldwin and Greening. In many 
cases the 1st may be omitted. Usually these sprayings will 
prevent injury from the common fungi and leaf-eating in- 
sects. For Rust^ thoroughly coat the leaves in May while 
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cedar apples are ripening. For San Jose Scale, spray with 
strong lime-sulphur or miscible oil just before the leaves 
appear. For Aphis, spray under side of leaves with kerosene 
emulsion. Examine in May and September and dig out borers. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Rust can hardly be controlled by spraying, even with 
resin-Bordeaux, and it is seldom practiced. Burning after the 
plants die may help destroy the spores, though of question- 
able value. Some varieties like Palmetto, partially resist 
the disease, and attempts are now being made to breed re- 
sistant strains. Cut below ground all shoots as long as the 
cutting season lasts, to prevent rust developing first stage, 
and Beetles from laying eggs. Later spray with lead arsenate 
to control beetles. 

BEAN. 

Anthracnose, the most injurious fungus attacking string 
beans, carries over in the seed. Good seed free from disease 
should be chosen. Spraying is not practiced here; to be ef- 
fective, Bordeaux must be used when plants are two inches 
kigh, and repeated at least twice at intervals of about ten 
days. 

Downy Mildew attacks Lima beans, causing injury af- 
ter July ISth, in very wet seasons. Keep the vines coated 
with Bordeaux after July 15th. 

BLACKBERRY RASPBERRY. 

Crown Gall infested plants should be destroyed. Do not 
propogate from diseased plantations or set blackberries, 
raspberries, grapes, peaches, or plums on land previously 
infested. Orange Rust is perennial in these plants, which 
should be dug out and burned as soon as detected. Spraying 
is of little value. 

CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER. 

Black Rot, caused by bacteria, occasionally proves se- 
rious in this State. It is readily established in the soil and 
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may become worse each year unless crop rotation is prac- 
ticed. Obtain seed from healthy crops or treat it with for- 
malin (No. 1) for fifteen minutes to kill germs. Burn alt 
refuse from diseased plants, and plant those varieties like 
Savoy, Flat Dutch, and Copenhagen Market, which are less 
affected. Club Root may be controlled by liming the soil 
(80 bushels per acre broadcast) and by sanitary practices. 
For Maggot, place hexagonal disks of tar paper about stems 
of plants when setting and destroy early all stumps of har- 
vested plants. For Cabbage Worm, spray carefully with lead 
arsenate. For Aphis, spray with kerosene emulsion. 

CELERY. 

Leaf Blight (Rust) and Leaf Spot. Cover seed bed 
plants with Bordeaux and repeat treatment in field, using 
ammoniacal solution copper carbonate late in season to avoid 
sediment on stems. Leaf Spot increases after banking or in 
storage, when the plants should be dusted with sulphur, a 
treatment often helpful in the field. Celery Caterpillar is 
best controlled by handpicking. 

CHERRY PLUM. 

Anthracnose injures the leaves, causing them to drop. 
Brown Rot causes the fruit to rot at harvest time. Early 
spraying of the leaves with self-boiled lime-sulphur is ad- 
vised for the former. For the latter keep the fruit coated 
after it is half grown. Two to four sprayings are necessary, 
according to season and variety. With plums, thin the fruit 
so that it does not touch, and destroy all mummies. Black 
Knot may be controlled by cutting off during winter all in- 
fected branches several inches below knots, and burning 
them. Spraying early in May, June and July with self-boiled 
lime-sulphur or atomic sulphur (10 to 50) helps to prevent 
reinfection and spore formation on remaining knots, and is 
useful in controlling Anthracnose and Brown Rot. For San 
Jose Scale, spray dormant trees with lime-sulphur. For Cur- 
eulio, jar the trees each morning for six weeks after bloom- 
ing, catch the beetles on sheets and destroy them. 
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CORN. 

Smut. Fresh manure on the land furnishes a place for 
spore germination and the formation of aerial spores which 
are blown to the young tissues, especially infecting those 
mutilated in suckering or detasseling. Remove and bum 
the smut balls. White grubs often injure corn by eating the 
roots. Corn should not be planted on sod ground. Crop ro- 
tation, late fall plowing, and thorough pulverizing with a 
disk harrow are recommended. For Cutworms, see tobacco. 

CUCUMBER. MUSKMELON. 

Leaf Blight and Downy Mildew may be controlled in 
normal seasons by spraying with Bordeaux, from July 15 
until the end of the season, requiring four or five treatments 
ten to fourteen days apart. In very wet seasons it is a ques- 
tion if spraying for melons pays. For Striped Beetle, spray 
or dust the young plants with lead arsenate. For Aphis, 
underspray the leaves with kerosene emulsion; place to- 
bacco stems around plants. 

CURRANT. GOOSEBERRY. 

For Anthracnose, etc., spray unfolding leaves with Bor- 
deaux, repeating two or three times, 10 to 14 days apart. 
Spray once after fruiting in bad seasons. Avoid European 
varieties of gooseberry, which are subject to mildew. Cur- 
rant Worm may be controlled by spraying or dusting with 
hellebore or lead arsenate. Spray dormant bushes with lime- 
sulphur to kill San Jose Scale. 

GRAPES. 

Black Rot is serious on some varieties and often re- 
quires more than one season to get it under control. Spray 
with Bordeaux as soon as the second or third leaf appears, 
again just after blossoming, and repeat two or three times 
10 to 14 days apart, preferably just before a rain. Destroy 
all mummies in autumn. For Leaf Hopper, spray under sur- 
face of foliage with kerosene emulsion. For Berry Worm, 
bag the clusters soon after the fruit sets. 
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ONION. 

Smut remains in the soil at least 13 years, so infested 
fields should be avoided. A mixture of sulphur 100 lbs., 
and air-slaked lime (50 lbs. per acre) applied in drills is use- 
ful; also formalin (1 to 100) applied by the drip attachment, 
wetting the seed as dropped, using about a gallon to each 
400 feet. Stem Rot develops at harvest time, and onions 
should be dried quickly and not moistened unnecessarily. 
Treat them in crates in a tight room or tent with formalin 
fumes liberated by potassium permanganate, (23 ozs. to 3 
pints formalin per 1,000 cubic feet of space). Place the po- 
tassium permanganate in one or more shallow dishes, add 
the formalin, leave quickly and close the room tight. For 
Maggot, practice crop rotation. For Thrips or "White Blast," 
spray early and often with soap and water or kerosene emul- 
sion. 

PEA. 

Aphis may be controlled by early planting of early var- 
ities, spraying vines with soap and water or kerosene emul- 
sion, and brushing vines just before cultivating. 

PEACH. 

Rot and Scab. Spray first about May 15th with self- 
boiled lime-sulphur, repeat three or four weeks later, and 
give third treatment between July 5 and 15. Commercial 
lime-sulphur often injures foliage, and should never be uteed 
stronger than 1 to 150. For Peach Sawfly, lead arsenate, 
(lib. to 50 gals.) may be used alone or with self-boiled, but 
not with commercial lime-sulphur. For San Jose Scale and 
Leaf Curl, spray with strong lime-sulphur in April just be- 
fore leaves appear. For Curculio, see plum. Examine in May 
and September and dig ovk Borers. 

PEAR. 

Fire Blight is a bacterial disease, treated only by prun- 
ing well below the affected tissues. Disinfect tools after each 
operation by wiping with sponge or rag moistened >vith 
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corrosive sublimate solution (1 to 1,000). Dress large wounds 
with white lead or coal tar paint. For Scab, spray with Bor- 
deaux as for apple. Treatment unnecessary except on cer- 
tain varieties. For Psylla and San Jose Scale, spray with 
strong lime-sulphur just before leaves start in spring. 

POTATO. 

Beetles and Blight. Spray or dust with lead arsenate as 
soon as larvae appear. Paris green may be used, but will not 
stick as well and is more liable to injure foliage. For blight, 
keep vines coated after middle of July, with strong Bordeaux, 
to which lead arsenate may be added to kill beetles. From 
two to five Bordeaux sprayings are usu^ally necessary, de- 
pending on the weather and manner of spraying. Hand- 
spraying is more thorough and effective than machine work. 
Deep planting and ridging protect tubers from rot. For 
Scab, plant on new ground, but avoid lime, wood ashes, or 
stable manure especially hog manure. Plant only smooth 
seed, but if at all scabby soak in formalin, q. v., or treat 
with fumes (see stem rot of onions.) 

PUMPKIN. SQUASH. 

For Borers, slit stem lengthwise arid kill larvae; coter 
stems with earth two to three feet from base and they will 
make new roots. For Squash Bug, destroy egg clusters by 
hand ; spray with kerosene emulsion to kill young bugs. 

QUINCE. 

Fire Blight. See pear. For Leaf blight, spray unfolding 
leaves with Bordeaux and repeat as soon as blossoms fall 
and again about three weeks later. Add lead arsenate for 
leaf-eating insects. For Borers, see apple. For Curculio, treat 
as for plum. 

TOBACCO. 

Calico is communicated to healthy plants from diseased 
ones through touch. Make seed beds on land not in tobacco 
recently, and do not use tobacco water or stems on them. 
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Pull out all diseased or suspicious plants and cleanse hands 
with soap and water before touching other plants. Use great 
care in transplanting. Remove all plants left over in seed bed. 
For Root Rot, soak seed bed with formalin (No. 2) or ster- 
ilize with steam. For Cutworms, distribute poisoned braa 
mash about the field a few days before setting plants. For 
Flea Beetles and Homworms, apply lead arsenate. 

TOMATO. 

Leaf Spot. Keep plants covered with Bordeaux in seed 
bed and after transplanting. Add lead arsenate if flea beetles 
or hornworms are abundant. 
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ANNUAL 
MID-SUMMER MEETING 



The mid-summer meeting of the Board was held at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College on May 28. This was a 
well attended meeting. The day was spent in examining the 
«ew Dairy barn, with its modern appliances, the dairy 
herds and other interesting things which may be found at 
the College. The Board was much pleased with the sys- 
tematic care displayed and the thoroughness in evidence 
in the different departments. The Board felt well repaid for 
the time spent in this day's visit and freely stated that, in 
their opinion, the College was doing most excellent work. 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Fairfield County, situated in the south-western part of 
the State is especially attractive to those who seek a home 
in the country, and desire at the same time to be in close 
touch with the business of the city. 

Its fine commutation service, its many trolley lines, and 
miles of improved roads make its farms accessible to New 
York and to the manufacturing cities of Bridgeport, Dan- 
bury, Norwalk, Stamford, Shelton, and several smaller manu- 
facturing towns, providing the best of markets for all the 
produce of the farm, within easy distance of the home. 

The level lands along the shore furnish* the best induce- 
ments to the market gardener, returing in many instances 
several hundred dollars per acre. The soil is fertile, easily 
tilled, affording the greatest opportunities for intensive farm- 
ing, and is at no point more than teii miles from a good 
market. The Southport onion section in this county has 
been noted for many years as the garden of the State, thou- 
sands of dollars' worth of onions being raised annually. 

The inland towns of Easton, Huntington, Monroe, 
Trumbull, and Weston are desirably situated for the pro- 
duction of milk, it being practical to deliver the products of 
the herds directly from the farm to the consumer, thus net- 
ting the producer the best possible results. 

There is no better grazing section in the State of Con- 
necticut than the towns of Brookfield, Newtown, New 
Fairfield, Redding and Sherman, this locality having been 
noted for its dairy and beef products for n^ny years. In the 
northern towns of Sherman, Brookfield and New Fairfield 
tobacco is raised profitably to a considerable extent. 

Ridges of high land, in every town of the county, run- 
ning from two to six hundred feet above sea level, are es- 
pecially adapted to fruit culture. The raising of small fruits 
is a desirable and profitable business, the nearness to mark- 
et making it possible to deliver the most delicate varieties 
directly to the consumer thus blessing the town dweller and 
the pocket-book of the farmer at the same time 
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The old-time pasture lands are beitig converted into 
fertile hillsides by modern ideas of tillage, producing large 
crops of pears, peaches, apples, etc., and bringing handsome 
profits to the orchardists who develop their orchards along 
up-to-date methods, the slight elevations minimizing the dan- 
ger of frost, thus increasing the uniformity of production. 

The climate, the soil, the contour of the land, make a 
variety of exposures, enabling the orchardist to extend the 
ripening period of his fruit crops, and the easy access to 
market all combine to make this a most desirable fruit sec- 
tion. 

Of all the various industries of the farm, none is more 
popular than poultry raising, either as a specialty, or in con- 
nection with other farm interests. The money in poultry 
depends largely upon the ability to sell the poultry products 
directly to the consumer, thus securing first prices and all 
the profits. 

To do this one must be located near the consumer, and 
many are making a success of poultry by availing them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded by the conditions in this 
county. Fairfield County is noted for its fine scenery, fertile 
soil and first class markets. 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 

Hartford County is situated in the Connecticut River 
Valley, in the north-central part of the State. It is one of the 
richest agricultural sections of the State, and one of the most 
populous counties. Its railroad facilities are unsurpassed. The 
main line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad passes from 
north to south through the center of the county. The North- 
ampton division of the same road passes in the same direc- 
tion through the western part of the county, and the Spring- 
field branch of the Highland division serves the towns o» 
the eastern side of the Connecticut River. Crosswise of the 
southern part of the county runs the Highland division, 
while the north-western part is served by the Central New 
England Railroad. Hartland and Marlboro are the only 
towns in the county which have no railroad or freight facili- 
ties within their borders. In addition there is a network of 
trolley roads serving every town in the southern part of the 
county and the towns on both sides of the Connecticut River. 

Hartford, the capitol city of the State with a population 
of over 100,000 is the county seat. It is a very wealthy city 
and demands a high-grade product in every line. New Brit- 
ian, the second city in size, has nearly 50,000 population, and 
is one of the finest markets for all classes of agricultural 
products. Bristol, the third city, together with the town of 
the same name, has a population of about 15,000. Other large 
centers of population are Manchester, with about 14,000; 
Enfield, with about 10,000, and Southington with about 
7,000. East Hartford, with a population of nearly 9,000, i« 
so near Hartford that it should be called a part of the city. 
Scattered over the remaining parts of the county are manu- 
facturing villages and business centers, while just over the 
State line in Massachusetts are the large cities of Spring- 
field and Westfield, which furnish market facilities to the 
northern part of the county. 

The principal agricultural industries of the county 
are tobacco growing, fruit raising, dairying, and market gar- 
dening. Hartford County contains the great Connecticut 
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River Valley tobacco belt. Two kinds of tobacco are largely 
P"own, — ^the Connecticut Broad Leaf and the Havana Leaf. 
The Broad Leaf district is on the east side of the Connecti- 
cut River, this variety being grown extensively in Glaston- 
bury, East Hartford, Manchester, South Windsor and East 
Windsor. The Havana Leaf district is mostly on the west 
side of the river. Windsor, Windsor Locks, Suffield, Granby, 
East Granby, Simsbury, Avon and the north part of Bloom- 
field are the principal towns, while Enfield and part of the 
town of East Windsor, on the east side of the river, grow this 
kind. Very little tobacco is raised in Canton, Hartland, 
Southington and Rocky Hill. Good tobacco land is in great 
demand, and to go into the business requires considerable 
capital. The best land commands a price from $500 to $1,000 
per acre, while the barns in which to store the crop cost 
from $200 to $300 per acre. The cost of growing the crop 
varies considerably, as does also the money which the crop 
brings in. From $100 to $200 per acre will probably cover 
the cost, while the income varies from $200 to $500 per acre. 
For a few years past considerable tobacco has been grown 
under cloth, but this method is now confined mostly to large 
corporations, as it requires an immense amount of capital ; 
and, up to date, its success has not been assured. 

Fruit growing has become another important indus- 
try in the county. Glastonbury is probably the leading peach- 
growing town of the State. Its hills in the southern and eastern 
parts of the town are being covered with peach orchards, 
apple orchards, and vineyards, while berries of all kinds are 
grown extensively. Farmington is another town which is 
developing considerable of a name in the peach business. 
Southington and Berlin have large orchards of peaches and 
apples. There is plenty of room for like development in the 
other towns in the state. Apples will grow to perfection in 
any of the hill towns. Besides the towns mentioned, Granby, 
Hartland, Canton, Burlington, Bristol and Marlboro are em- 
inently fitted for fruit growing. 

Market gardening and dairying are carried on largely near 
the large centers of population. All the towns adjacent to 
Hartford and New Britian are largely developed along these 
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lines, and they are very profitable. Further back, dairying 
and general farming are the principal agricultural occupa- 
tions. 

There is plenty of room in the county for agricultural 
pursuits of any kind. At the present time the farmers of the 
couWy do not produce nearly enough to supply the popu- 
lation. Potatoes, eggs, poultry, butter, and even milk are 
brought in in large quantities, while many other articles 
which might be raised here come from other sources. Farms 
near trolleys and large towns are eagerly sought after, but 
there is little demand for many of the, back farms on account 
of their isolation, and many of them go begging on the mark- 
et. For the farmer who does not mind being a few miles 
from trolley, railroad, or town there are plenty of good op- 
portunities in Hartford County. 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

Litchfield County is distinctly a farming area. Seventy- 
four per cent of its area is in farms and nearly half the farm 
land is improved. The value of farm land has increased more 
in the last decade than in any other county, except Fairfield 
and Hartford, which contain two of the largest cities in the 
State. 

While general farming is prominent in the county, 
dairying is pre-eminent. Litchfield County leads all the 
counties of the State in the value of cattle, the number of 
dairy cattle, and in the amount of milk, cream and butter 
sold, according to the census of 1910. 

• Dairying is foufnded on sound principles and the most 
of the necessary cattle food is home raised, and is indicated 
by the fact that Litchfield County leads the State in the 
production of hay and forage, of clover and Timothy hay 
mixed, and of oats. 

The cities of southern Connecticut, and New York City 
furnish unsurpassed market facilities with constantly in- 
creasing demands on production. 

Among the cash crops that are produced are maple 
syrup and sugar, in which the county leads the State; swine, 
apples, tobacco and potatoes, in each of which the county 
ranks second; eggs, honey and sheep, in each of which it 
ranks third. Incidently it may be remarked that the farmers 
of Litchfield County are raising more horses than any county 
in the State. 

These favorable conditions for dairying or mixed farm- 
ing, are due not merely to the excellent market facilities, bu't 
to the good lasting soils, the favorable climate of the grow- 
ing season, and to the spirit of the farming population. 

Litchfield County consists in large part of a rolling up- 
land with narrow river valleys cutting below it. This upland 
with a striking scenic beauty that makes the county a fa- 
vorite center for summer homes, is covered with a mellow 
glacial soil, especially adapted to hay, clover, corn and po- 
tatoes. 
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On the east side of the county is the Naugatuck Valley, 
containing the two largest cities of the county, the thriving 
manufacturing centers of Torrington (16,000) and Wmsted 
(7,750). This valley gives an outlet also to Waterbury, one 
of the most prominent manufacturing cities of the State; as 
well as to Bridgeport, New Haven and New York. The 
narrower Housatonic Valley, with, in general, a limestone 
soil, gives access to the western portion of the county, and 
includes New Milford (5,000). This section includes the 
highest and most rugged regions of the State with several 
large and beautiful lakes, which are increasingly centers for 
summer homes. 

The growing season is long enough for the maturing of 
corn, even on the higher sections; the rainfall is usually well 
distributed through the season and the summer's heat is 
rarely excessive. Nights are always cool, especially on the 
hill slopes. Summer homes should face the southwest, the 
prevailing summer wind. 

The mileage of good roads is constantly increasing, both 
of State roads and town-made local roads. This is making 
markets more accessible and is increasing the use of auto- 
mobiles for farm purposes. 

Schools are, in general, well supported and are improv- 
ing along modern lines. Towns that do not support high 
schools, as the smaller towns do not, are required to pay 
transportation to available high schools in other towns. 

Litchfield County is a pleasant region in which to live, 
and a profitable section in which to engage in farming. The 
opportunities in dairying are just beginning to be realized, 
and the development of apples, swine, sheep, potatoes, honey 
and similar crops has great possibilities. 
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Middlesex County consists of fifteen towns. The sur- 
face is generally uneven, though the land near the sound 
is comparatively level, as also small areas in other parts of 
the county. A range of hills passes obliquely through the 
county from South to West to North East. The view of the 
Connecticut River from these hill-tops is superb. The river 
winding in a Southeasterly course through the county, sep- 
arates the towns of Portland, Chatham and East Haddam 
on the East, from the other towns on the West. It has often 
been said that the scenery of the Connecticut is equal to 
that of the Hudson, especially through Middlesex County. 
Boats ply between New York and Hartford daily, at least 
•ine months of the year, affording ample and cheap trans- 
portation for passengers and for the freight of the large 
manufacturers. 

The river is spanned by five large iron bridges, two 
between Middletown and Portland; one a railroad bridge 
over which the N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. crosses the county 
from East to West, the shortest direct route between New 
York and Boston. Also a highway draw-bridge over which 
the trolley runs, and which is the only free bridge across 
the river in the county. The bridge at East Haddam. which 
was completed last year is said to be the largest draw in the 
world, and is a boom to the farmers living in that section. 
This bridge has added greatly to the value of the farms in 
that vicinity. Two other bridges span the river at Saybrook; 
one for the highway, and the other for the "Shore Line" be- 
tween New York and Boston. The "Valley Road" on the 
West side of the river makes steam travel accessible to all the 
towns in the southern section of the county. There is also 
a trolley line from New Haven through the shore towns up 
to Essex, and Deep River. 

Middletown, the only city in the county, and the county 
seat, has a population of 21,000.' It is situated on the Con- 
necticut River midway between New York and Boston, is 
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the junction of three railway lines and has trolley connec- 
tion to its suburbs and nearby towns. Its main street, about 
a mile in length, is said to be the finest in the state. Here 
is located the State Hospital for the Insane, also the Con- 
necticut Industrial School for Girls. Wesleyan University, 
and Berkeley Divinity School, both well-known educational 
institutes are located here. 

There are several large manufacturing industries in the. 
city, and in the different towns throughout the county. East 
Hampton is reputed to have the greatest number of bell fac- 
tories in the world. 

The farming lands about Middletown are most fertile, 
being in the Connecticut Valley, where some of the finest 
tobacco is grown, as also a large acreage of corn, and all 
other farm products. Dairying is carried on extensively and 
profitably. 

The towns on the east side of the river are noted for 
their fine oxen at the Agricultural Fairs and "Cattle Shows," 
of which there are several in the early autumn. More than 
100 yoke of oxen have been exhibited, besides farm products 
of all varieties, noted for their quality and size. 

Middlesex County is noted for its great peach orchards. 
Mr. C. E. Lyman of Middlefield has under cultivation be- 
tween 400 and 500 acres, and Mr. Norris Barnes of Durham 
has about 140 acres. These orchards alone produced more 
than 200,000 baskets of peaches last season which were ship- 
ped to all points in New England, and as far West as Chicago 
and South to Baltimore and Philadelphia. Several small 
orchards in the county net a handsome profit to their own- 
ers. Middlesex County has the distinction of having the lar- 
gest acreage under glass in the world, and A. N. Pierson of 
Cromwell employs between 350 and 400 men all the time. 

The highways, especially the main roads, have been 
much improved throughout the county. A main trunk line 
between New York^ and Boston goes through Middlesex 
County, as well as one to Waterbury and New London, the 
latter leading along the shQre. Greater interest is taken in 
farming than a fewl years ago, and new methods are being* 
tried successfully. Old pastures are being reclaimed, and 
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more stock raised, farmers finding great possibilities in this 
line, as the demand for beef increases. 

There are few, if any, abandoned farms at present. In 
some sections, Italians have bought them and planted ex- 
tensive vineyards which they make profitable. Business men 
are buying small farms as investments, and are improving 
land and buildings. Others come for the summer from the 
large cities, many of them building artistic bungalows. 

Middlesex County is most desirable as a farming region, 
while its scenic attractions are above the average. 
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New Haven County borders on Long Island Sound. Ex- 
tending inland for a distance of about three miles is a strip 
of surface that is flat or only undulating, while further inland 
the land rises somewhat and the surface is broken and hilly. 
Trap ridges cross the county north and south, exposing 
bold cliffs on one side and on the other sloping to the plain. 
Red sandstone ridges also abound, but are covered mostly with 
a soil that makes them ideal for orchards and vineyards. The 
broad tide-marshes, bold ridges, fresh water lakes (of which 
there are fourteen or more in the county) and quiet land- 
scape of the plains, make the countryside a most attractive 
place of residence. 

Milk is a staple product throughout the county and prac- 
tically all of it is marketed in the near-by cities. In the pro- 
duction of milk, less reliance than formerly is placed o« 
pasturage and more on silage and alfalfa. 

Special crops are grown in some parts of the county. la 
the towns of Milford and Orange large quantities of garden 
seeds are grown and sold at wholesale and retail. In some 
places the very best of seed sweet-corn is raised. The towns 
of Hamden and Branford ship strawberries by the carload; 
and the former ships much garden truck. Peach growing has 
become one of the leading lines in Connecticut, and Walling- 
ford in this county, on account of its high, well-drained 
ridges which are especially adapted to this crop, is the ban- 
ner town of the whole state. Some of the largest orchards 
produced in 1913 nearly or quite 50,000 bushels per orchard. 
New Haven county, like the most of the state, is especially 
adapted to producing apples and this line is receiving more 
attention than formerly, though the possibilities in this crop 
are not yet all realized. There are single orchards now that 
are producing 2,000 to 3,000 barrels. And in quality, the ap- 
ples (and peaches) of Connecticut we believe to be at the 
top. Poultry, garden truck and small fruits are profitable oa 
account of the nearness to markets, to supply which no com- 
mission man is needed. 
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About five-sevenths of the total population of the 
county live in the large manufacturing cities of New Haven, 
Waterbury, Meriden and Ansonia, making a great demand 
for farm products at fair prices. 

Not only are the markets near at hand, but the facili- 
ties for reaching them are unexcelled. Six railroad lines con- 
verge in New Haven and a seventh skirts the north-western 
section. Trolley lines also run in every direction, many of 
which carry freight. The main highways are in excellent con- 
dition, so that practically all farms have easy access to large 
markets. 

New Haven County has the one considerable harbor of 
New Haven. The Housatonic River, on its western boundary, 
is navigable by small vessels as far as Derby. Branford and 
other shore towns also have harbors for small crafts. 

The facilities for education are unsurpassed. Yale Uni- 
versity, with its departments of music, art, theology, law, 
medicine, forestry and natural science, can be reached by 
students from any part of the county in an hour's time. 
There is also one State Normal School in the county, and 
there are high schools in almost every town. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Station has its office and 
laboratories in New Haven, and its experiment field near 
the city. 
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New London County is the place where nature smiles; 
where man works and is happy in the wbrking. The face of 
the land is diversified with many scenic beauties, — hills, 
cliffs, valleys, power streams, and productive plains. And 
everywhere is somebody near at hand ready to buy what the 
farmer produces. The land of the county is far more than 
able to provide all the staple food stuffs now consumed by 
its people. The towns of Lebanon, Colchester, and Franklin 
alone with their sweeping stretches of well-watered soil are 
able to feed and clothe the entire eastern half of the state. 
The dairyman, the fruit grower, the poultry man, and the 
sheep farmer each finds land suited to his needs. 

No finer peaches ever went to any market than came 
out of Ledyard last season, while Ledyard strawberries 
have been famous for a generation. The grape growers have 
discovered that New London County soils produ4:e finest 
flavored fruit ready for the waiting markets two weeks ahead 
of the grapes from western vineyards. 

Can potatoes be grown? On one farm in Preston 2,000 
bushels were dug last season ; on another 1,800 bushels. In 
the same town a measured acre in winter cabbage yielded 
over $250. Areas devoted to ensilage corn frequently har- 
vest 25 and more tons to the acre. The rougher portions of 
this county are a natural paradise for poultry. The smooth 
acres can readily grow the ninety-cent corn and the dollar- 
and-eighty-five-cent wheat to feed thousands of fowls. 

New London County has a greater frontage on navi- 
gable waters than any other county in Connecticut, and this 
is to her people an unmatched asset of great value. In the 
near future this deep-water frontage will more and more be 
used for factory sites, and as factories multiply so will mul- 
tiply mouths to be fed and backs to be clothed. The towns 
along the shore are enjoying a great increase of. summer 
population, and it is the summer vacationers who cry loudly 
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to the poultryman, fruit grower, and dairyman for some- 
thing to eat. Hence not only our natural agricultural possibil- 
ities and our present markets, which are only half supplied, 
but also the assumed increase of the markets are all very 
promising to present and prospective farmers. 

Scarcely a neighborhood in New London County is so 
secluded but what it hears the locomotive whistle by day, 
or sees the searchlight of the trolley car flash on the clouds 
by night. Fine state roads are steadily stretching their 
humanizing beds across the county, and soon the remotest 
farmer with his auto truck will be in easy competition with 
the man who lives very close to market. Already the rural 
delivery of mails covers the county, and the parcel post is 
a great asset to the farmer marketing butter, eggs, and gar- 
den products. First-class cold storage facilities are available 
at Norwich and New London for all commodities requiring 
such. The educational facilities are excellent. In Norwich 
and New London are high schools of first rank, and the 
Connecticut College for Women is on the Thames River, 
just north of New London. Churches are everywhere. New 
London and Norwich maintain well-appointed hospitals. In 
nearly every town in the county is a flourishing Grange. 
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Tolland County is a typical "hill-town" section of Con- 
necticut. The western portion of the county, however is 
more level and somewhat resembles the Connecticut River 
Valley section. The county as a whole is picturesque and 
generally well-wooded. The water supply is abundant; the 
seasons are long, and the soil is naturally fertile and well 
adapted to the growing of general crops. Tolland County 
boasts of only one city of importance, namely, Rockville, 
one of the largest and most important woolen-manufacturing 
centers in New England. Stafford Springs has long enjoyed 
a great volume of business in the production of high grade 
woolens. WilHmantic, though situated just over the line in 
Windham County, is really the city that handles the bulk 
of the trade of the eastern as well as southern sections of 
Tolland County. It is the railroad center of eastern Connec- 
ticut, and as such it naturally is the distributing point for the 
section. 

The climate of Tolland County is particularly inviting 
and conductive to long life and happiness. The major portion 
of the county reaches an elevation of 500 feet or more, and 
in the northern and eastern sections elevations of 800 feet 
and above are common. As the county is not given to the 
growing of mosquitoes, malaria is not a troublesome malady. 
The air is clear and the water is pure. The county enjoys 
splendid educational advantages. The common schools arc 
practically all under state supervision. There are excellent 
high schools at Rockville, WilHmantic, and Stafford Springs. 
Not only is the tuition of pupils desiring to attend these 
schools paid, but transportation charges are paid in whole 
or in part by the town in which the pupil resides. At Storrs, 
in Tolland County, is located the Connecticut Agricultural 
College and the Storrs Experiment Station. The cost of a 
full course or a short course is relatively small. Tuition is 
free to pupils of Connecticut. Board is furnished at cost. The 
agriculture of the county is largely dairying, poultry raising, 
and fruit growing, the relative importance of the three being 
in the order named. The soil is friendly to the growing of 
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large crops, and the cheaf) land to be found in almost every 
section of the county affords pasturing at relatively low 
cost. The county is naturally a grazing section, and with 
abundant water and natural shelter, dairying and live stock 
raising have great possibilities. The several creameries at 
Somers, Vernon, Andover, and Lebanon are especially equip- 
ped. Under present conditions in the whole milk market, the 
shipment of milk to Providence, Boston and other large cities 
is not encouraging. Tolland County is enjoying the fruits 
of a large and flourishing poultry industry. There are many 
large poultry plants in the county, others are fast growing, 
and this industry has^ unlimited possibilities. The county is . 
fortunately situated in the matter of markets, being midway 
between New York and Boston and may be likened to the 
hub of a wheel with spokes reaching to Worcester, Spring- 
field, Hartford, Waterbury, New Haven, New London, Prov-^ 
idence, and other large industrial centers within a radius of 
less than 100 miles from all points in the county. These 
markets besides the local cities earlier mentioned, consume 
enormous quantities of eggs and all kinds of farm produce, 
and the poultry industry is capable of unlimited develop- 
ment. Generally speaking, fruit growing in the county has 
been neglected. Of late, however, the industry is being 
pushed, particularly by specialists. The land, particularly 
the higher elevations, afford advantages for successful fruit 
culture, (especially apples and peaches) second to no other 
section. Elevation and air drainage (which count for much 
in the fruit business), together with the relatively low price 
of land should be the means of attracting attention to fruit 
growing in all its branches. 

The western section of the county enjoys prominence 
as a tobacco-producing section. The towns of Vernon, Elling- 
ton, and parts of Somers contribute vast amounts of choice 
leaf tobacco to the industry, which above all others of an 
agricultural nature has given Connecticut agriculture a 
world-wide fame. 

In the western section too may be found a large and 
growing industry in the production of vegetables and truck 
crops. Tolland County is not growing a fraction of the po- 
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tatoes that it should grow, and this in spite of the fact that 
it is a cash crop and that soil is admirably adapted to the 
growing of the crop. 

The time is coming, and that very soon, when these 
Tolland County hills will attract raisers of sheep and beef 
cattle. As stated before, the county is naturally a grazing 
section, and with abundant water and natural shelter these 
industries should grow and flourish. 

The fact that there are no fashionable colonies of "sum- 
mer people'* in Tolland County in a measure accounts for the 
nresence in this county of more farms than perhaps can be 
found in any other county. But land Amines are appreciating; 
very rapidly. Real-estate dealers are practically agreed that 
land values have doubled in the past ten years, and in some 
sections values have more than doubled in the past five years. 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Windham County lies in the northeast corner of the 
state. Its highest elevation is in the town of Westford, where 
it reaches the elevation of nearly 1,200 feet, and its lowest 
elevation is in the town of Canterbury, where there are plains 
that are only 100 feet above sea level. 

The universal and striking impression made on the new 
comer is that of uneven, hilly country. The proportion of 
land that is too steep to cultivate is very small, but the pro- 
portion that is as smooth as a western prairie is much 
smaller. The general slope of the land is southward. The 
Quinebaug River with its tributaries, drains most of the east- 
ern half of the county. The Shetucket River, formed by the 
junction of the Willimantic and Natchaug Rivers, receives 
the drainage of the south-central and western sections. The 
streams supply water for domestic purposes and the larger 
ones furnish the power for the running of many of the manu- 
facturing plants of the county. 

At this date (1914) we have no abandoned farms, and 
only a few upon which are tenantless houses. Most of these 
are now in the eastern part of Ashford and Westford. Farms 
**for sale" are mostly those that have come upon the market 
in the settlement of estates. 

Transportation facilities of the county are excellent. 
Main lines of the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad, connecting 
New York with Boston, and Providence, cross the county 
from southwest to northeast. On the east is a through line 
connecting Worcester with New London, and on the west- 
ern border is the Central Vermont running north and south. 
Trolley lines, with a good freight service, reach several 
towns in the county. Thus nearly every farm is in easy 
driving distance of some line of road, either steam or electric 
and is in good touch with markets. The most unaccessible 
sections are parts of the towns of Eastford and Ashford, 
which are from eight to sixteen miles from any railroad. 
There are, however, good roads connecting this section of 
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the county with Willimantic and Stafford Springs (in Tolland 
County). 

There are fine State trunk lines in the county, two cross- 
ing from east to west and two traversing it from north to 
south. The town roads, maintained entirely at local expense, 
are constantly being improved, and macadam and gravel 
roads are being extended. 

The largest city in the county is Willimantic, with a 
population of about 22,000. The next is Putnam, with a pop- 
ulation of about 7,000. Then Danielson with a population of 
3,000, each of which is an important manufacturing center 
with several mills. Other important manufacturing centers 
are Central Village, Plainfield, Grosvenordale, and North 
Grosvenordale, all situated along the Quinebaug River and 
its tributaries, and in the eastern part of the county. 

The towns not having any large manufactories are 
Thompson (The Hill), Pomfret, Woodstock, (East, North, 
South and West), Eastford, Ashford, Westford, Chaplin, 
Hampton, Canterbury, Scotland, Brooklyn, and Sterling. 
Woodstock, Pomfret, Thompson and Brooklyn, especially, 
are beautiful villages and have gained quite a reputation as 
a resort for summer people; but Windham county as a 
county is a farming section. 

Farm conditions have improved wonderfully in the last 
fifteen years. Dairying has developed rapidly and has added 
much to the farmer's income. The great majority of the suc- 
cessful farmers have at least a small herd of dairy cows 
adapted to that line of dairying in which they are engaged. 
Most of the milk is shipped to Boston and Providence. The 
major part of the remainder is retailed at good prices in the 
local villages or made into butter or cheese. A creamery 
located at Brooklyn takes much of the cream produced by 
the dairy herds in the near-by towns. Dairy stock is being 
improved, and all the breeds are increasing in numbers. 

Orchard products of the county in 1909 were more than 
three times the value reported in 1880. New orchards are 
being laid out. Climate, soil and market opportunities favor 
an increase of this form of farming. Truck crops are grown 
to a considerable extent and a goodly number of the farmers 
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are doing well at this line of farming. There are areas of wet, 
mucky land now lying idle that would produce large crops 
of cranberries, and with drainage, better land could not be 
found for the raising of onions and celery. It has been 
demonstrated that the growing of alfalfa can be made a suc- 
cess when the land is properly prepared. 

Hay and corn are among the best crops grown. Corn 
is raised extensively for silage, and hay is fed both to the 
dairy stock and horses on the farms, and sold to the livery 
and sale stables at good prices (usually $20 per ton). The 
rougher stone areas, which are not suitable for cultivation 
make the best of pasturing for the raising of sheep, a branch 
of farming which is on the increase. 

SUMMARY 

Considering the comparatively low prices of farming 
land, the adaption of the soils to a number of different crops, 
and the high prices commanded by all the products the op- 
portunities in Windham County for scientific farming are 
good. Satisfactory profits can be made in dairying and hog 
and sheep raising. The production of some other live stock 
is practicable. There is a market for well-broken yokes of 
oxen and for fresh cows. Poultry raising may be specialized 
to advantage. The apple finds congenial soil and climatic 
conditions here may be made very profitable. Not only the 
skilled specialist who aims to produce the finest fruit for 
the barrel or the box trade, but the man who is willing to 
work, observe, and learn will succeed on a farm in Windham 
County. 
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SEED CORN TESTING. 

By N. HOWARD BREWER, 
Hartford County. Hockanum, Connecticut. 



One of the chief causes of low corn yields in New Eng- 
land is a lack of stand in the field. This lack of stand is fre- 
quently due to seed corn of low vitality, or in many cases 
to planting dead seed. In New England the wet cold winter, 
the humid and variable spring weather tends to reduce the 
vitality of the germ in the kernel of corn. This has been 
proven, as I have learned, by thousands of tests in the corn 
belt of the Mississippi Valley for several years as well as 
in my own experience in New England. 

It is little less than criminal for a man whose family 
depends on the product of the farm where corn is one of 
the crops, to plant seed which is low in vitality or dead, thus 
ensuring a poor stand, inferior crop, low yield, and poor re- 
turns for the summer's work. 

Much seed com in New England will sprout, but the 
vitality is so low that the plants grow but slowly and pro- 
duce small inferior stalks and undeveloped ears. 

The question naturally arises in the minds of the pro- 
gressive, interested farmer, "Can I prevent this loss, can i 
know the vitality of my seed before I plant it?" This ques- 
tion can be answered most emphatically in the affirmative. 
Every corn grower can test his seed and know exactly its 
condition before planting. Every poor ear can be detected 
and discarded. Every good ear can be saved for planting, and 
what is more it can be done at practically no expense other 
than a little time. It is extremely interesting to test seed 
corn. Every farm boy who loves the farm, every girl who 
loves the plants on the farm will find it a most interesting 
and pleasing task. The school children would enjoy it and 
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tend to make them more interested in the farm, its plants 
and outdoors, and make them better men and women. 
This is a simple plan for testing seed ears: 
The seed ears should be carefully selected. The mature, 
dry, heavy ears with straight rows of kernels, selected for 
planting. The tips and butts of the ears should be well cap- 
ped over. The kernels should be all of the same color, and 
any foreign color, indicating mixture should be discarded. 
A deep kernel with fairly small cob should be selected for 
seed. Above all, the heaviest, dry, sound ears should be 
saved for planting. 

Now for the test box. Get a soap box, or make a box 
three feet long, two feet wide, and six inches deep. Secure 
some good clean saw-dust, place it in a coarse bag and immerse 
it in hot water until it is thoroughly saturated. Pack this wet 
sawdust in the box about three inches deep and smooth the top 
over level. Now take a white cloth, cut out a piece the size 
of the box, and with a yard stick and lead pencil, rule it off 
into squares, checker board fashion, the squares being two 
inches on a side. 

Number every square, beginning in the upper left hand 
corner in large plain numbers. Now lay this cloth, ruled side 
up, in the sawdust, and tack to the sides of the box. Now 
take the seed ears and tie a tag around every one. Number 
every ear on the tag from one to as many ears as are selected. 

It takes from 12 to 16 ears of Dent corn to plant an 
acre, and from 24 to 36 ears of Flint, so it can be figured 
closely how many ears you must select for testing. 

Now take six kernels out of each ear from different 
parts. Place the kernels from ear one, in square one, germ 
side up, as fast as the kernels are taken from an ear lay them 
in their respective square with corresponding number at 
once so as to avoid mistakes. 

After the squares are filled lay another piece of cloth 
gently over them and pack the remainder of the box full 
of wet saw-dust, and set the test box in a warm room for 
five or six days. After this time, gently remove the top cloth 
and sawdust by carefully rolling it off so as not to disturb 
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the kernels. It will be found that some of the samples have 
not sprouted. The number of the squares in which these 
samples are found will show the number corresponding to 
the ears from which the samples come. Discard these ears 
for seed. Some samples will have puny, small, irregular and 
dwarf sprouts. Discard these also. Save only the ears from 
which strong sprouting samples come. 

The results will be strong, vital seed from which a per- 
fect stand, and high yield should be secured. To neglect 
this, is negligence, and carelessness found with shiftless, in- 
different corn growing. 

It is practical to test every seed ear. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers find it pays handsomely in money return* 
to do it every year. 

TRY IT! ! 
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FORESTRY IN CONNECTICUT. 



In looking over the reports of the State Board of Agri- 
culture for the past fifty years, I find the first indication 
of an interest in forestry in 1875 when a paper on "Fences," 
read by Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, led to a discussion of fence 
posts in which Professor W. H. Brewer took a leading part. 
Largely as a result of this discussion, I presume, Professor 
Brewer delivered a lecture on "Woods and Woodlands" at 
the winter meeting of the Board in December 1876. For the 
next twenty-five years, some phase of the subject of forestry 
geems to have received attention at nearly every winter 
meeting of the Board, with indications of an ever-increasing 
interest. From time to time, the need of forestry investiga- 
tions by the State is suggested in the reported discussions. 
To meet this need, the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station started some experiments in the grafting of nut blear- 
ing trees in 1897, and in April 1901 added a professional 
forester to its staff with a view of making more extensive 
forestry studies. During the same year, the General Assem- 
bly made the Station Forester also State Forester, and au- 
thorized the purchase of land for a State Forest. 

Since the Board of Agriculture was indirectly respon- 
sible for the adoption of forestry as a policy by the state 
It seems fitting that the annual report of the Board should 
give some space to a discussion of the present status of 
forestry in Connecticut and the prospects for its future de- 
velopment. Sufficient progress has already been made to 
warrant the proposal of a broader forest policy, the adop- 
tion of which by the state would make possible in future 
years, a steady advance toward a definite goal, — the devel- 
opment of the forests for a sustained maximum production. 

Looking back for a moment to Professor Brewer's lec- 
tures of nearly forty years ago, we find him quoting U. S. 
Census figures to show that the cultivated area of the state 
had decreased, and the area in woodland had increased, from 
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1860 to 1870. The census figures for 1900 and 1910 show a 
continued decrease in the area of cultivated farm land. In 
the fifty years from 1860 to 1910 this decrease amounted to 
871,000 a9res which is 47% of the total area of land reported 
under cultivation in 1860. These figures indicate that nearly 
28% of the area of the state has been reverting to forest 
during the past half century, for the greater part of the un- 
improved area is undoubtedly brushland or woodland to-day. 
Adding this to the 649,000 acres reported as woodland in 
1860, we should have at least 1,500,000 acres, or nearly 50% 
of the state bearing forest growth to-day. As there has 
been no recent forest survey of the entire state we cannot 
check these figures, but in the Board of Agriculture report 
of 1901, Professor Brewer gives 1,200,000 acres or 38^2% 
as the area of woodland determined by the U. S. Geological 
Survey in 1889. If cultivated land has continued to revert 
to forest at the same rate for the past twenty years as it did 
during the previous thirty, there seems good reasoa to be- 
lieve that very nearly, if not quite, one and a half million 
acres of land in the state is now given up to forest growth, 
or is waste land upon which forest growth might well be 
encouraged. During the coming year a forest survey will 
be completed which should give more accurate figures re- 
garding the situation than have been available heretofore. 

Even though the figures quoted above should be 
proven too large, the importance of the forest area is evi- 
dent. Acce|^ting one million acres as a safe and easily handled 
figure, it is readily seen that the economic welfare of the 
state might be considerably affected by an increase in the 
annual yield. For instance, the difference between ten cents 
per acre and $1.10 per acre as an average return per year 
would mean one million dollars difference in^ the annual 
revenue of woodland owners. Ten cents per acre is prob- 
ably lower than the average annual yield of Connecticut 
forest land, but an}^ one who has sold his wood or timber 
recently may readily determine whether or not his woodlot 
showed any better returns, for the gross receipts per acre 
divided by the number of years of growth will give the 
average annual income per acre. 
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The results will vary with the distance from market, 
the rate of team hire and the market price as well as the 
kind of material cut. For chestnut, from five to twenty-five 
cents per acre for cordwood; from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar and a half per acre for lumber and ties ; and from fifty 
cents to two dollars and a half per acre for poles probably 
represents the range in annual returns. If the net instead of 
gross annual income per acre were figured, with due allow- 
ance for taxes and interest on investment, the result would 
show a financial loss in many cases. Most woodlot owners do 
not take these factors into consideration in figuring their pro- 
fits, and for the purpose of this paper, their example will be 
followed. However, it must be remembered that taxes and 
interest should be included as part of the annual expendi- 
tures, and in European countries, they are deducted from 
the gross receipts before figuring the annual income. The 
larger part of the present forest growth of the state will 
never produce anything more valuable than cordwood (be- 
cause of fires, disease, frequent cutting, inferior species, 
etc.). Furthermore, changing economic and industrial con- 
ditions have greatly reduced the demand for cordwood. It 
has been displaced by coal, gas and oil as a fuel in many 
industries as well as for household use, and charcoal pro- 
duced in other states as a by-product of distillation can be 
shipped in more cheaply than it can be produced here by 
burning. At the same time, the cost of producing and sell- 
ing cordwood has increased while the lessening demand 
has prevented a corresponding advance in the market price. 
Taking into consideration these factors, it seems fair to con- 
sider twenty-five cents per acre per year as a conservative 
figure to represent the average annual income from forest 
land. This is a rather arbitrary conclusion, but for lack of 
better fii^nies may serve as the basis for an interesting cal- 
culation. 

At twenty-five cents .per acre per year, the 1,500,000 
acres of Connecticut forests would yield an average annual 
revenue to the owners of $375,000. That is, if nothing were 
done for the next fifty years to improve the present forests, 
except to protect them from fire, we might expect that the 
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owners would receive an average annual return of $375,000 
during that time. If by proper management this average 
annual income could be increased one million dollars, the 
entire state would benefit, brt especially those towns where 
forest land forms a large percentage of the area, and where 
large income producing industries are lacking. Of course, 
such a result could not be brought about in a year or a de- 
cade, but that it is not impossible of accomplishment is 
proven by the experience of European countries. 

In Saxony the net income per acre from about half a 
million acres of state lands under forest management rose 
from $1.10 in 1830 to $5.10 in 1897, an increase of $4.00 per 
acre in net income. Wurtemberg shows almost equally gooi 
results, for the net income of $.82 per acre in 1830 had risen 
to $4.29 by 1897, an increase of $3.47. This increase is partly 
due to a rise in prices following the Franco-Prussian war, 
but this very increase made possible increased expenditures 
for cultural operations and intensive management which 
have resulted not only in greater total wood production, but 
a larger proportion of timber products which could be profit- 
ably disposed of. In other words both quality and quantity 
have been improved in direct ratio to the amount of money 
expended in forestry work. 

Would such results be possible in Connecticut? Why 
not? If scientific methods applied to our agricultural crops 
have increased the yields and consequently increased the 
returns, the forest crop heretofore left to take care of it- 
self should show similar response to intensive treatment. 
It is true that we have much to learn in regard to the hand- 
ling of our forests, and because of different conditions, can- 
not always directly apply the lessons learned in other coun- 
tries, but the general principles which underlie the practice 
of forestry there must form the foundation for it here. For 
instance, we must recognize the fact that forest practice is 
necessarily limited by economic conditions. Conservative 
lumbering can be practised on a large scale only when it 
has been proven profitable, and all cultural operations must 
justify themselves by increased financial returns. We can- 
not afford to allow slow growing or comparatively value* 
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less species to occupy land which might produce quick re- 
turns if some more valuable species were substituted. It it 
therefore necessary to determine the species best adapted 
to our needs and our conditions, as well as the methods of 
management which will produce the most profitable results. 

Experimental work of this nature extending over a lonff 
term of years is more easily and more successfully carried 
out by the state than by individuals. It necessarily follows ' 
that the state should own forest lands for such work, and 
European experience shows that State Forests can be mad« 
a source of considerable revenue. Furthermore, because erf 
the difficulty of carrying out a definite system of forest 
management through a long term of years, the future pro- 
duction of large timber under private ownership will very 
seldom be possible in this country. Changes in ownership, 
or the need of early returns from the investment, will pre- 
vent the forest from attaining its possible maximum results. ^ 
For many reasons, the State is the ideal long term investor, 
and the forest policy of every state should include the se- 
curing of as large an area as possible of land suitable for 
State Forests. ^ 

Connecticut has made a beginning in this direction, and 
at present the state owns about 2500 acres of forest land- 
There are four separate tracts in as many counties. Rep- 
resenting different conditions, these four areas afford as 
opportunity for some experimental work, but no one tract 
is large enough to be managed economically. The largest is 
but 1100 acres, and a tract of 2500 acres could be handled 
just as cheaply with a better opportunity for making it self- 
supporting. A tract of at least 2500 acres in each county 
would provide demonstration areas where neighboring wood- 
land owners could be shown the results of forest planting^ 
protection from fire, improvement cuttings and other cul- 
tural operations. Such areas might also be made centers for 
the propagation of fish and game, and under proper manage- 
ment, would in time produce supplies of large timber, the 
sale of which would add to the revenue of the state. Under 
regulations, such areas might be used for camping and reo- 
reation purposes by the people. 
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With the establishment of a definite and sustained sup- 
ply of needed material, new industries might be built up in 
the vicinity of these forests which would create better mar- 
kets for the products of privately owned forests. The in- 
dustries of the state which bring in large quantities of wood 
and lumber from outside might be able to supply their needs 
with home-grown products, if these needs were studied and 
the forests managed with that end in view. This would 
mean money remaining in the state which is now largely 
spent outside and an enhanced prosperity lor the commun- 
ity as a whole. 

To bring about such results requires time, and the only 
way to conserve this time is to begin the work at once. 
Furthermore, the purchase of large tracts of forest land by 
non-residents for the purpose of developing large country 
estates is rapidly advancing the price of such lands. If suf- 
ficient forest area for the purpose is to be acquired by the 
state at reasonable prices, it must be done in the near future. 
There can be little question but what ownership and devel- 
opment of such lands by the state for the public good will 
be of greater benefit to the community than ownership and 
retention by private individuals for their own pleasure. 

It therefore seems desirable that the State should def- 
initely adopt the policy of securing considerable areas of 
forest land, so located in the different counties that they 
may be developed to serve the largest possible usefulness, 
not only as sources of supply for large timber, but as ex- 
amples to private owners. A large initial appropriation will 
be required, and funds will be needed for maintenance until 
all the tracts can be placed on a self-supporting basis, but 
u'nder proper management they should eventually return 
the original investment with a reasonable profit. Meanwhile 
nothing will more rapidly advance the welfare of Connec- 
ticut forests as a whole than such an extensive, practical 
demonstration of intensive forestry methods and their re- 
sults. 

WALTER O. FILLEY, 

State Forester. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF SOIL FERTILITY. 



Taking into consideration the four crops, wheat, rye, 
barley and oats in the years 1879 to 1909 Germany increased 
its crop production per acre of these cereals eighty per cent. 
In the United States during the same thirty years the in- 
crease for the same cereals was 6.6 per cent. These facts 
point to a very significant difference in the management of 
land in the two countries. Germany has learned its lesson 
in farming, this country evidently has not. Germany is 
cultivating its soil. The United States is mining its soil. 

The first and greatest need of man is food, the second 
clothing, and the third shelter. The first two greatest needs 
of man are supplied by the industry of agriculture. Agricul- 
ture is then the most important and most necessary business 
of the world. 

Agriculture is a manufacturing proposition and how 
short sighted it is to expect to manufacture foods without 
first supplying the raw products to the soil out of which 
the food of man must be formed. Farming is an industry 
which effects not only the farmer but all mankind. If the 
farmer is prosperous all business is prosperous. Agriculture 
is the foundation of all civilization. 

The purpose of this article is to benefit the farmer first, 
and indirectly all consumers of his products. The broad view 
taken of this subject is to show how, in the most economic 
manner, soil fertility may be not only maintained but in- 
creased from year to year with the least possible outlay for 
the elements of plant foods. 

The problem before us is to consider the means and 
methods of obtaining the four elements, Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, Lime and Potassium, which must be supplied in 
systems of permanent agriculture. These have become of 
commercial importance because in agriculture where crops 
are removed from the farm these are the first to disappear 
from the soil. Any system of agriculture that does not pro- 
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vide for the replacing or liberating of these four elements 
will be nothing but a system minus the agriculture. It has 
been stated that a crop in one year takes from the soil twa 
per cent, of its Nitrogen, one per cent, of its phosphorus, 
and one-fourth per cent, of its potassium. From these facts 
it will be seen that in fifty years the nitrogen will have en- 
tirely disappeared. In one hundred years the phosphorus will 
have disappeared, and in four hundred years the potassium 
will have disappeared. Since New England agriculture has 
been in operation for more than two hundred and fifty years 
and no really adequate provision has been made for the 
diminishing elements, there must be a very serious deficiency 
of these elements. 

Nitrogen. 
This is the most costly of the elements, the first to 
disappear and the least in supply. Its cost is from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents a pound, so that to depend on the com- 
mercial supply of nitrogen would make farm products so 
costly that no profits could be realized. If commercial nitro- 
gen were supplied to furnish all the nitrogen a fifty bushel 
crop of corn would require, which would be seventy-five 
pounds, in a complete fertilizer, this would cost more than 
the crop was worth. If the Chile beds of Nitrate of Soda 
gave out and the other organic sources of nitrogen, we would 
still have an inexhaustible supply in the atmosphere, 
four-fifths of which is nitrogen. Above every acre is seventy- 
five million pounds, worth fifteen million dollars. In order 
to get this nitrogen from the air we have to make use of 
the bacteria in the root nodules of the legumes. They will 
get this nitrogen for us without charge and pay a good price 
for the privilege of giving it to us. As Dean Davenport says, 
"They not only work for nothing and board themselves, 
but pay for the privilege." This fact opens to us the most 
optimistic phase of agriculture. We can get our nitrogen, the 
most costly and most necessary of the elements, for nothing. 
Even better than this, a large profit is realized above the 
value of the nitrogen. Two examples, one in Germany and 
one in the United States, will suffice. In Germany a farmer 
started with a very poor coarse grained soil. By the use of 
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lime, phosphorous and legumes he built into that soil in 
twenty-five years five thousand pounds of nitrogen per acre, 
worth one thousand dollars. This was left after the large and 
profitable crops had been harvested year by year. That 
thousand dollars was what the bacteria paid above their work 
and board for the privilege. A farmer in the eastern United 
States purchased a farm that produced only forty tons of 
hay. By the use of lime, phosphorus and alfalfa he took 
from the farm in one year twenty-two hundred tons of hay. 
In one year the bacteria in the root nodules of that alfalfa 
fixed twenty-two thousand dollars' worth of nitrogen. This 
is what these bacteria paid for their privilege. By the use 
of legumes inoculated with the right kind of bacteria the 
nitrogen problem is solved. By careful rotation of legumes 
with other crops' the nitrogen supply can be permanently 
maintained. 

Lime. 

From experiments continued over sixty years it was 
demonstrated that there was a loss of lime from cultivated 
soils ranging from five hundred to one thousand pounds per 
acre per year. For 'this state during the time the soil has 
been cultivated about seventy-eight million tons of lime has 
run out into the ocean through its river systems. This 
means that if no lime has been supplied to the soil the lime 
is so deficient that it is one of the serious limitating factors 
in crop production. Not only is lime a stimulant to the 
growth of bacteria, a neutralizer of soil acids, a means of 
fixing nitrogen, a means of liberating potassium and phos- 
phorous, and a cause of the accumulation of organic matter, 
but it is one of the important fertilizer constituents. The 
structure of plant tissue needs lime as much as the animal 
body needs lime for its bony structure. The use of commer- 
cial fertilizers containing acid phosphate, ammonium sulphate, 
and muriate of potash tend to make soils more acid and 
cause a much larger waste of lime out of the soil. 
The Kind of Lime to Use. 

In general the best lime to use is the crushed raw lime- 
stone. The size should be what will pass through an eight 
mesh sieve. This will contain a lot of fine and all sizes of 
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grains to the size of a wheat kernel. The greatest loss of 
lime is by leaching. Carbon dioxide of the soil dissolves the 
lime into bicarbonate of lime which is soluble and therefore 
runs out of the soil in the drainage. The philosophy of using 
this kind of lime is that the fine lime will be for use the first 
year, the next larger grains the second year, the next larger 
the third year, etc., so that the larger grains will be for use 
the sixth year after application. In this way the lime will 
be conserved and much less will leach away. It is all non- 
sense to use fine lime because it costs much more to crush it 
fine and it leaches out of the soil so rapidly. Two tons per 
acre in six years is about what is needed for ordinary crops. 
If lime is used for alfalfa or clover larger initial amounts of 
lime are required. This kind of lime can be used at any time 
and in any amount and with any substance. It can be used 
in the stable if the manure is carted to the fields and not 
allowed to stand in piles for a long period of time. Lime 
can be purchased for $1.50 per ton at the quarry. The rail- 
road has agreed to cart it in full carload lots for five cents 
a hundred pounds west of Connecticut River and for six 
and one-fourth cents a hundred east of the Connecticut 
River. This will secure lime at the railroad station for $2.50 
to $2.75 per ton. To keep a supply of lime on hand in an acre 
will cost only $.83 per year. 

Phosphorus. 
Original soils before cultivated by man contained about 
twenty-two hundred pounds of phosphorus per acre to the 
depth of seven inches. In our system of farming this element 
has been taken from the soil and no provision made for re- 
placing that taken out. Suppose the best land in America 
has been cropped for two hundred and fifty years and that 
a fair crop of corn or any other crop has been sold contain- 
ing nine pounds of phosphorus per acre per year. In that 
time then we have taken out 2250 pounds of phosphorus 
fifty pounds more than it originally contained. Lack of phos- 
phorus in soils lead Professor Hopkins to say, ^'Phosphorus 
is the key to agriculture." James J. Hill was lead to experi- 
ment on the use of phosphorus and found that applications 
of phosphorous greatly increased crop production. Connecti- 
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«ut soils in general have less than half the necessary supply, 
so the problem of paramount importance to agriculture is 
to get phosphorus into the soil from the cheapest source. 
For the past two hundred and fifty years the soils of Con- 
necticut have lost by selling crops from the farms about 
1,050,000 tons of phosphorus. During the next six years 
there will be needed 21,000 tons of pure phosphorus to es- 
tablish agriculture on a paying basis. This amount would be 
contained in 168,000 tons of good quality floats or natural 
rock phosphate. The philosophy of the use of insoluble phos- 
phorus is to stock the soil till there will be enough avail- 
able, in each year, for the demands of the crop. The most 
insoluble phosphorus, when there is plenty of organic ma- 
terial for the growth of large numbers of bacteria, will be 
abundantly liberated for the growing crop. In general one 
per cent, of the insoluble phosphorus in the soil is liberated 
each year, or made available for the growing crop. A ton 
of floats, natural rock phosphate, containing sixty-two per 
cent, of tri-calcium phosphate has two hundred and fifty 
pounds of pure phosphorus, and in addition to this five 
hundred pounds of calcium. This calcium which is equivalent 
to twelve hundred pounds of lime is never considered in 
the purchase of floats, but the fact nevertheless is true that 
fof every ton of floats applied to the soil there is really 
added at the same time twelve hundred and fifty pounds of 
lime. For every five tons of floats there are three tons of 
lime. Floats can be purchased at the mines in Tennessee and 
shipped by the purchaser to his own farm, deducting $1.80 
worth of lime which it contains in a ton, for two and three- 
fourths cents a pound for pure phosphorus. In general to 
purchase phosphorus, in bone products and acid phosphate, 
a price of ten to twelve cents a pound must be paid. Some- 
times pure phosphorus in a complete fertilizer costs from 
fifteen to thirty cents a pound. 

It is a very fortunate thing that phosphorus is so firmly 
locked in the soil and is so insoluble for this entirely pre- 
vents its leaching out of the soil. This makes it possible 
to stock a farm with phosphorus so that it will last for twenty 
years and at the expense of only one application. The in- 
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come from phosphorus applied as floats nets about sevea 
hundred per cent, interest on the investment in increased 
crop production. To supply phosphorus year by year as much 
as is needed to keep the supply ample requires an outlay of 
only twenty-five cents per acre per year. This is a most 
marvellous revelation, and every farmer should think long 
and carefully on these facts, facts which have been demon- 
strated by experiment stations, individual farmers, and scien- 
tific demonstration. Floats, organic matter, and bacteria will 
solve the phosphorus problem perpetually. The government 
seeing the vital need of preserving so necessary a substance 
as floats, should prohibit its export from the United States. 

Basic slag is the next cheapest source of phosphorus 
and along the Atlantic coast near the ports this can be used 
with profit. The phosphorus in this costs from five to seven 
cents a pound compared with two and three-fourths to three 
cents a pound compared with two and three-fourths to three 
of phosphorus but it is the most expensive. The effect of 
bone meal on the soil is better than phosphorus from any 
other source. Raw bone meal contains about eighty pounds 
of nitrogen per ton and one hundred and eighty pounds of 
phosphorus. Steamed bone meal is more readily available. 
It contains two hundred and fifty pounds of phosphorus -per 
ton and a very small amount of nitrogen. 

Organic Matter. 

There are two great sources of organic matter in the soil ; 
first, the animal fertilizers on the farm and, second, plowed 
under crops and crop residues. This is very essential as 
food for bacteria, timber out of which new plants are built, 
an absorber and holder of moisture and warmth. In its de- 
cay by nature are furnished the chemicals that make in- 
soluble natural rock phosphate or floats soluble, that at- 
tacks potassium in the form of silicates and frees it for the 
use of plants. 

Animal Fertilizers. 

It is a very serious fact to learn that in the United 
States $5,000,000,000 of animal fertilizers are allowed to go 
to waste for lack of proper care and conservation. If this 
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lost material could be applied to the soil it would produce 
twenty dollars' worth of food for every individual in the 
United States, or it would feed twenty million people con- 
tinuously. Let us consider this fact in this state. It is es* 
timated that in the state ^f Connecticut two million dollars* 
worth of animal fertilizer are lost in a year. If this could 
be saved and applied to the soil it would raise eight million 
dollars' worth of crops or enough to feed eighty thousand 
people continuously. To augment this serious and vital loss 
the farmers of Connecticut pay two million dollars for com- 
mercial fertilizer which contain only eight hundred thousand 
dollars' worth of value. 

The losses that this product are subject to, are leach- 
faig and fermentation. Oftentimes leaching will take from it 
half its value, and it is possible that fermentations will de- 
stroy half the remainder. The very best method to prevent 
any loss from this material is to get it into the soil soon as 
possible where it will retain its fertilizing properties and 
mineral composition when supplemented with lime and phos- 
phorus. If it must be stored a water tight cement pit in which 
it is well pressed down is the best method. 

The second method of adding organic matter is to plow 
«nder legume crops. In this way three times as much ma- 
terial will be added to the soil as if the same crop were fed 
to cattle and the residue returned to the soil. The use of 
leguminous crops adds more organic matter than any other 
source. Even if the crops are harvested the crop residues 
•re large and accumulate year by year. A good crop rotation 
is an abundant source of adding humus and organic matter 
to the soil. Inoculation of root nodule bacteria to specific 
legumes is the greatest source of organic matter. 

Complete Fertilizers. 

Complete fertilizers are essentially "patent soil medi- 
cines" or "soil stimulants." For continued soil fertility 
they are deficient in nitrogen and potassium. They contain 
barely enough phosphorus for the immediate crop. Vv'^hen 
a complete fertilizer is added there is furnished about live 
pounds of nitrogen. The crop needs seventy five pounds of 
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nitrogen. At this rate it would not take long to use up all 
of the nitrogen in the soil. 

In the discussion of phosphorus it was found that twenty- 
five cents would keep a phosphorus supply continuously. 
This added to eighty-three cents for lime makes a total of 
$1.08 per acre per year which will perpetually supply these 
two very important elements of soil fertility. When these 
two compounds are perpetually supplied to the soil the le- 
gumes will grow, the nitrogen supply is secured and organic 
matter is grown in large amounts, accumulation of soil fer- 
tility increases year by year till a permanent and perpetual 
agriculture is established. 

Farming is a manufacturing process and it is a very 
poor and foolish policy to withhold the necessary raw ma- 
terials out of which large crops can be produced, or to run 
the soil to half its capacity for lack of food material when 
a full crop can be raised when the right amount of the nec- 
essary raw materials are placed in the soil. 

W. M. Esten. 
Bacteriologist, Connecticut Agricultural College. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE SCHOOLS 

of 

MANSFIELD & LEBANON. 

Much is being done for the boys and girls in the city 
through the public school and trade school to give them work 
of a practical nature that will make them more efficient citi- 
zens. The boys and girls in the country have not had this 
opportunity to learn any kind of a trade unless they left home 
and went to the village or city. 

With the Idea in mind that an educational system is more 
effective if built up around the life activities of a child and 
therefore more interesting and profitable to the child, agricul- 
ture has been introduced into the curriculum of the schools 
of Mansfield and Lebanon as a regular school subject. 

The State Board of Education in co-operation with the 
Agricultural College started an experiment in the town of 
Mansfield, requiring agriculture as a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The work proved of sufficient m.erit to warrant its 
extension. Accordingly, in December 1913, similar work 
was taken up in Lebanon. This is developing as favorably as 
the work bus in Mansfield, but as the work in Lebanon has 
not been carried throughout the entire cycle, this account 
deals more especially with the work in Mansfield. 

An Agricultural Supervisor is employed to direct the work 
in the school and as far as possible the home activities of chil- 
dren who are v^ illling to take up some kind of home work. 

Weekly visits are made to each school and the work of 
the week reviewed, sometimes experiments performed and the 
lessons outlined for the coming week. There are sometimes 
mistaken ideas drawn from the lessons that the teachers cannot 
help the children with; these the supervisor tries to rectify. 
Sometimes this weekly visit is taken up in a discussion of a 
phase of the lesson that bears directly upon the life and prac- 
tices of the community. 

All children above the fourth grade are taken into one 
class for the agricultural work. A four year course of study 
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is used so that no pupil unless unpromoted, covers the same 
work in the schoc!?. 

Correlating of agriculture with the other studies lends 
added interest to the school work, this being done as far as 
practicable. 

The work given in the school always bears upon the 
agriculture of the town. Children are not encouraged to crit- 
icise home conditions but they are encouraged to have "Agri- 
cultural Ideals." The work is made practical as far as possi- 
ble and children are urged to take up some kind of directed 
home work. 

Most of the children in the schools are greatly interested 
in the study of agriculture and do a great deal of work outside 
of their assigned lessons in school. About eighty per cent, 
of the children taking agriculture in the schools carry o» 
some directed home work. 

During the past year special emphasis has been placed up- 
on corn club work and a Boys' and Girls' Agricultural Club has 
been organized in Mansfield as an outgrowth of this work. 
The club was organized in July 1913, and early in 1914 held a 
corn show. At such times the boys are called together and a 
survey of the season's accomplishments presented to them to- 
gether with talks on "How to Grow Better Corn Next Year^ 
and kindred topics. 

The object of this agricultural club is to help improve the 
agricultural condition of the town of Mansfield. 

Besides the growing of corn, children have grown about 
every farm crop and cared for all kinds of farm animals as part 
of their home work. 

At present there are five club activities that are receiving 
special attention : corn, potato, garden and canning, poultry 
and dairy clubs. Of these clubs the poultry club seems to be 
the most popular as the requirements are less than with the 
other club activities. 

Visits are made to the home plots as frequently as time 
permits and between visits many questions are answered by 
letter. Through the visitation of the home plots the parents 
are met and are often helped in an advisory way, about farm 
problems that are troubling them. Many farmers are adopting 
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better methods of farming as a result of the accomplishments 
of their boys and girls and are thereby making greater profits 
for themselves. 

As a general thing most boys and girls have their regular 
work to do on the farm that keeps them busy most of the 
time. The idea of the home work is not to increase the amount 
of, work done by the children but to have it directed in such a 
way that it has an educational value. Corn is grown on most 
every farni and it is not necessary for a boy to have an addition- 
al plot to belong to the corn club ; he may raise a plot of the 
usual acreage. One point that is strongly emphasized is that 
a record shall be kept of all expenses and proceeds in order to 
place the work on a business basis. For this purpose record 
blanks are furnished. 

Most of the boys and girls who did well with their work 
last year have taken up additional home work this year and 
show an additional amount of interest. 

Some of the benefits of home work aside from the financial 
returns are: 

Boys and girls are more contented at home when they 
have something of their own. 

Boys take greater interest in farm work. 

Girls are more interested in home. 

Vitalizes school work. 

Directs the natural energy and spirit of competition into 
constructive avenues. 

Dignifies labor. 

Teaches better methods. 

Takes drudgery out of farming. 

Develops resourcefulness, reliability, originality, purpose- 
fulness in young people and leads to right growth and civic 
developments 

Many boys have made their home work very profitable 
and have become aware that there is a chance for them to make 
money on remote farms by a little planning ahead. 

In order to develop the idea of responsibility and owner- 
ship, prizes such as registered calves and pigs, pure bred poul- 
try, and fruit trees have been given, prizes of this nature being 
preferable to cash. 
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The boys and girls who carry on directed home work, 
write compositions bearing upon this work with greater ease 
and efficiency than previously, due to the fact that they have 
a fund of definite, practical information about definite work. 

Some boys that would otherwise have left the farm are re- 
maining in the town to help develop the town and in the mean- 
time save as much money as their city cousins. Others are 
looking forward to the time >Ahen they will be old enough to 
attend the agricultural college. 

As an experiment the work* has proved a success and can 
be duplicated in any rural town in Connecticut. 

Much advice and help has been received from the faculty 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College, which with the earnest 
eflForts of the teachers and the co-operation of the parents has 
helped to make the work in Mansfield a success. 

A. J. BRUNDAGB. 
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ANNUAL 

MID-WINTER MEETING AT 

HARTFORD 



PROGRAM. 
Tuesday, December 16. 
10.30 a. m. Formal Opening. By Vice-President Wilson H. Lee. 
Address and Invocation. By Rev. Charles T. Carter. 
Address of Welcome. By His Honor, the Mayor L. R. 

Cheney. 
Response. By His Excellency, Simeon E. Baldwin, 

Governor of Connecticut. 

11.15 a. m. Address — Alfalfa. 

"Some Things That Make for Success in the Growing of 
Alfalfa." By Prof. H. J. Wheeler of the Agricultural 
Service Bureau for New England. 
Intermission. 

1.30 p. m. Meeting called to order. 
Address — Dairying. 

1. "Selecting the Dairy Cow, and the part the Dairy 
Sire has in the Establishment of a Herd." 

2. "Does it Pay the Average Farmer to Raise the Heifer 
Calf?" 

• By the Hon. Hugh G. Van Pelt, Editor of the "KimbalVs 
Dairy Farmer," Waterloo, Iowa. 
2.30 p. m. Address — Rural Credit^ Banking, Co-operation. 

"Rural Credit, Banking, and Agricultural Co-operation in 

Europe." 
By Hon. J. Lewis Ellsworth of Worcester, Mass. 
Intermission. 

7.15 p. m. Music by the Orchestra. 
7.30 p. m. Address — Education. 

"Elementary Schoof Education for Rural Schools." 
By Miss Mabel Carney, of Illinois State University. 
8.15 p. m. Address — Problems of the Rural Church. 

"Future of the Rural Church, and Some of its Problems." 
By Rev. Warren H. Wilson, D. D., President of the 
Missionary Education Movement of N. Y. City. 
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Wednesday, December 17. 

9.30 a. m. Mueie. 

9.45 a. m. Meeting Called to order by Vice-President Wileon H. Lee. 
Address — Raising Feeds For The Dairy. 

1. "Raising of Soiling Crops." 

2. "Would it Pay the New England Farmer to Raise His 
Own Com» Oats» Barley and Possibly Wheat?" 

By Hon. Hugh O. Van Pelt, Editor of the "KimbaU's 

Dairy Farmer/' Waterloo, Iowa. 
10.45 a. m. Address — Sheep. 

"Sheep From Day to Day." By Prof. J. B. McLean* 

Amherst Agricultural College, Amherst, Bfass. 

Intermission. 

1.30 p. m. Address — Market Gardening. 

"Essentials of Success in Market Gardening." By Hon. 
H. M. Howard, Proprietor of Dix Farm, West Newton* 
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REPORT OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 

MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE STATE 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

19 13 



Tuesday, December 16th, 1913. 10.45 A. M. Music. 
Meeting called to order by Vice-president Wilson H. Lee. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will call upon Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, to invoke the Divine Blessing. 

REV. CHARLES F. CARTER: I would ask, in connec- 
tion with these devotional services, to say also a word, be- 
cause I believe that the farmer, if called into co-operation 
with God, and if God takes us men, as we work in the fields, 
into co-operation with Himself — I feel that the farmer really 
needs a preacher less than almost any other man, because his 
calling ought to teach him how to preach sermqns to himself— 
sermons on co-operation, sermons on fidelity and patience. 
And it has taught, especially in our day, the farmer to get a 
view of life that shall teach him that nothing is won apart 
from obedience to law. That is a great undertaking, to un- 
derstand God's laws better, in order that we may more 
scrupulously observe them. And so that text would unfold 
in my mind as a plain sermon, that the farmer, if he is alive 
to the spiritual meaning of things, will be preaching to him- 
self. Fidelity, Co-operation, Obedience to Law. 

We look to Thee, our God and Father, for every 
blessing. We pray that all the interests that are represented 
here may be dear to Thy heart; that in the deliberations of 
this session there may be wisdom. Amen. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Connecticut takes a pride in this 
beautiful city of Hartford, and I feel that we are all in- 
terested to see her well governed, and it has been a great 
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deal of pleasure to us that the city of Hartford was fortunate 
enough to elect the Colonel as Mayor. The name of Cheeney 
in this state stands for thrift, industry, integrity and a faith- 
ful attention to duty, and those characteristics are well ex- 
emplified in his Honor the Mayor, whom I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you. Mayor Cheeney, gentlemen. 

MAYOR L. R. CHEENEY: Mr. President, your Ex- 
cellency, and Members of the State Board of Agriculture: 
It is a very great pleasure to me to be given an opportunity 
to greet you at this, time and to offer you a welcome to the 
Capital City of your state, and to wish you very great suc- 
cess in your deliberations on this most important subject 
of Agriculture in the state of Connecticut. 

I have not been a farmer; I haven't been much of a 
"book farmer," although I have been very much interested 
in the subject, and especially of late, when I see, more and 
more, how important it is for the people of the whole state 
that the farmer should be encouraged as much as possible; 
and I always feel that the more we do for the farmer the 
better food we get to eat; and you know that some of us 
'*eat to live", and lots of us "live to eat". I am speaking of 
farming, of course, in the case of actual raising. I saw in the 
paper the other day that a milk-man was chided by the house- 
wife for not getting around early with the milk. He was very 
late that morning, and he apologized ;"weir\ he said, "The 
Board of Health have been getting after me, they say there is 
too much bacteria in my milk ; they say there ought to be only 
250.000 to a quart, and I was so busy counting the little 
devils this morning that is what made me late". (Laughter) 

You are all acquainted with the high cost of living, but 
not perhaps with my efforts-humble and handicapped though 
they be — to substitute the word "lower" for the word "high"; 
so that gives me an excuse to tell you about them. One of 
the first matters I considered after my election almost two 
years ago, was the possibility of a reduction in the price of 
foodstuffs, through the agency of a public market. My efforts 
ran against a snag during the first year, inasmuch as the fi- 
nances of the city were more needed along other lines — the 
committee appointed to consider the project of a public mar- 
ket so concluded. A new committee was appointed during 
the second year, but it has not yet succeded in even organ- 
izing for work, which would seem to point out that public 
interest in the subject is somewhat lax and apathetic. How- 
ever, I have hopes that the committee will get together be- 
fore long and make recommendations in the matter. 
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The work of the city in establishing a public market, 
however, would be but half of the work necessary to lower 
the prices of food necessities. The farmer must be encouraged, 
and I look to the public market to help the farmer, inasmuch 
as it will bring him into more direct contact with the con- 
sumer. Thus it will be a sort of mutual aid plan. 

Increased cultivation of the fertile valley in which our 
city is situated, is certain to result. Connecticut was origi- 
nally an agricultural state. The migration to the cities has 
depopulated certain sections, particularly in the western part 
of the state. The problem of feeding Connecticut mouths 
with Connecticut products only — ^and having enough to go 
'rou'nd — will be solved only when Connecticut people are 
taught and encouraged to make the most of the farming in- 
dustry. 

Prof. E. H. Jenkins, director of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station of New Haven, says that "Connecticut, 
well tilled, will feed all of Connecticut and part of Rhode 
Island". "Connecticut intensively tilled", he continues, "will 
feed all of New England, outside of Boston, and the major 
portion of that city. Her hills alone are capable of producing 
the beef needs of Connecticut, Rhode Island and most of 
Massachusetts". So there you have the opinion of a man who 
is certainly no neophyte in the farming business. 

Of course, to bring such conditions about, there must 
be other things looked after. The transportation system must 
be developed to its highest degree of efficiency; this is very 
important. Furthermore, the farmers must practice the new 
farming — the scientific farming. I believe that all public funds 
appropriated by the state or nation for the development and 
encouragement of the farming industry, is money well ap- 
plied, for the reason that the more we help the producer, the 
greater the ultimate benefits to the consumer. 

And then again we must point out to our young men 
in the rural district, that it is not necessary for them to go 
to the cities in order to achieve success. Success can be 
attained at home on the farm. It is all very well to have am- 
bitions, but a youth is not necessarily ambitious when he 
rushes off to the city, unprepared and more or less linhappy, 
and ekes out a meager living at a trade entirely unsuited 
to him, whereas, if he stayed at home and applied the same 
energy to farming, he would have made a success of himself 
and have done his duty towards civilization. 

The salvation of the farmer should lie in co-operation — 
tn the co-operative marketing of his products, and we of the 
cities must take care of the greater burden of the marketing. 

Gentlemen, I wish you great success in your deliberations. 
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THE CHAIRMAN : I have the honor, for the third time, 
to introduce his Excellency to a gathering of this kind, and I 
do it with a great deal of pleasure. 

GOVERNOR BALDWIN : Mr. President, Your Honor, 
and ladies and gentlemen, fellow citizens. 

I was glad that this meeting was opened with a rever- 
ential note, a note which spoke of the real, intimate relations 
between the farmer and what we often hear called "natur" 
when it really is God. 

You recall that line of Shakespeare where he speaks 
of one who can see "Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, and good in eeverything". No man, except possibly 
a frontiersman, has the opportunity which a farmer has, 
to let the pages of nature interpret themselves to him. Books, 
sermons and good! 

You belong to Connecticut, you need no welcome to 
our capital city; it is the center of your political home, your 
state ; but I am glad the state is represented here ; I am glad 
she sends our Governor to meetings of this character and 
makes him President of the State Board of Agriculture — ^it 
shows that Connecticut is vitally interested in whatever con- 
cerns farming, and is willing to give funds from the treas- 
ury of the state which will aid its service 

It might be thought that a December day — a day of 
frozen fields and frozen pools, was a poor time for a meeting 
of the farmers of the state. One likes to be able to put in 
practice on the moment, what he hears in a gathering like 
this, and what seems to be of good promise. 

But this December weather is the farmer's time for 
thinking over things. The busy time of the year for thought 
and reading and friendly conference has come. I am not sure 
but that in the end, the winter may be made to the farmer 
the most important time of the whole ye<ir. 'A man's success 
in manufacturing does not depend upon the amount of his 
products or his sales. It depends on wliether what he pro- 
duces be produced within a cost that will enable him to profit 
by his sales. Many a manufacturer has j:>one down to ruin 
because he had not made out proper cost sheets or had not 
studied with due care what each cost sheet showed him. So 
with the farmer. There is a profit in raising peaches on one 
kind of soil and location and none in trying to raise them on 
another. We used to plant our orchards on low ground. Now, 
I believe it is agreed, that the best crops come from those 
planted on high ground. 

The profit in poultry may depend entirely on the number 
of fowls you keep and the help that the women of the family 
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can give in looking after them. The tariff laws have got to be 
studied for some things, and the prices here of foreign pro- 
ducts. We used to raise mulberry trees in Connecticut and 
breed silk-worms. It paid once. It does not pay now. Foreign 
importations practically bar out domestic competition in raw 
silk or cocoons. 

Here, at meetings like this, will always be found men 
who can answer questions on all such points. They can tell 
a farmer who explains to them what kind of a farm he has 
got — and better still, our travelling agent, to whom a farmer 
shows his farm, can tell him what will be his best line of 
production, and what line of agriculture to pursue. 

This is a question that interests the whole state. The 
agriculture of a country is its surest and most lasting title 
to wealth-prosperity. What Napoleon wrote to George III 
a hundred years ago and more is true still ; '^Finances found- 
ed on flourishing agriculture can never be destroyed". Where 
did the immense sum of money come from to redeem France 
from the power of the enemy? From the savings contributed 
by the small farmers of France. 

Agriculture in the United States, as a whole, is flourish- 
ing, we all know. Our financial strength, therefore, as a 
country, is great. Under our constitutional guarantees of free 
trade between the states. Connecticut has the benefit of the 
great grain fields and cattle ranges of the west. For one day's 
wages a Connecticut mechanic can transport by rail to his 

home station a year's food for his family — ono day's wages 

will pay the freight. This being so. our farmers can't raise 
much wheat, and I dare say they never will. As yet they are 
not raising much livestock for the butcher, though it looks 
to me as if it were about time to start again in that business, 
once so common and so renumerative in western Connecticut. 
What the Connecticut farmer can raise with tho best results 
is often a problem to be differently answerf^d in different 
years, and to be dif/erently answered by different people. 
Take, for inslanre. onr Jewish friends who have come to this 
state within the last few years, in Fairfield and Colchester. 
Several of tbese Jewish communities are closely asso- 
ciated one with the other, and they arc engaged in intensive 
agriculture on borrowed cai)ital. It works well with them. I 
am not at all sure l)n(- it would work Avell with those of 
American birth. Tlicse Jewish rommnn'ties are borrowing 
money from the llirseli fnniilv, n^ O'^e of the snbsidiarics of 
the Hirsch family, at a very lov/ rate of interest, for theTr 
capital, and then they lend it out to er- li other at a higher 
rate of in1:erest. They are redeeming parts of old towns in 
Connecticut that had gone to seed, by their intensive industry. 
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Meetings like this help to answer questions of this gen- 
eral nature; and let me, as President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, urge you men who are here, to aid us when these 
experts take the stand, by asking questions. You will all have 
the opportunity, and I hope that you will be sure to find out 
just what you want to know, from those who can tell you, on 
this platform; men who I am sure will be only too happy, 
each in his proper field of knowledge, to give plain answers 
to plain questions. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next subject on our program, 
to my mind is one of the most interesting and profitable 
subjects of discussion that we have in our state. I recall 
the time some years ago when we started the growing of 
alfalfa and made the usual failures that come with inexper- 
ience, but I am pleased to say that the contrary has proved 
true in my own locality. It thrived last summer, even with 
the severe drought, and my own fields trebbled the hay 
crop that had been raised on the fields that had been in other 
grasses. Now there is no question but what we can raise 
alfalfa in Connecticut, and raise it successfully. I am sure 
that you will be very glad to listen to Prof. H. J. Wheeler, 
of the Agricultural Service Bureau, Boston Mass., on this 
most interesting subject to the farmer, alfalfa. Prof. Wheeler. 

(Applause) 

PROF. H. J. WHEELER: Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
time has come in this country when the great western ranges 
and cheap beef cattle have become a thing of the past. The 
only hope of keeping beef so low in price that the working 
people can use it is based upon the successful and general 
introduction of alfalfa. When its value has come to be real- 
ized as it has in Europe, it will be designated here, as it is 
there, the "Imperial Forage Crop". 

Something must be done to educate the people in New 
England to the fact that milk is worth much more as food 
than they have been paying for it, and that the farmer can- 
not produce it profitably at the low prices which have pre- 
vailed, even with the aid of alfalfa. The introduction of al- 
falfa would nevertheless, be the greatest boon conceivable, 
to the dairy industry of New England. The dairy farmers of 
the Middle West are just awakening to its enormous value. 
Groups of alfalfa lecturers are being sent by automobile and 
railway train to every section of the middle western country 
to spread the gospel of alfalfa. Pennsylvania, New York, New 
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Jersey and New England have been behind the procession, 
out the organization of the New England Alfalfa Growers' 
Association on July 3rd, 1913, followed shortly thereafter by 
the organization of the Worcester County Alfalfa Club, and 
the splendid meeting of the New England Association re- 
cently held at Springfield, Massachusetts, give promise of 
a thorough awakening. 

Kansas is at present raising nearly a million acres 
of alfalfa, representing one-fifth of the entire acreage af the 
United States. In New Jersey, in three years, the acreage has 
increased from 1,000 acres to nearly 5,000 acres. The intro- 
duction of the alfalfa crop into Kansas transformed the 
atate into a prosperous one agriculturally. It is indeed said 
that "Not until the barren fields of Utah and Colorado were 
made fertile by alfalfa, could potatoes and melons and apples 
be profitably grown in those states". 

In contrast^to the million acres of alfalfa grown at pres- 
ent in the single state of Kansas, and to the five million acres 
grown in the entire United States, it should be remembered 
that there are but 218,000 acres devoted to this crop east of 
the Mississippi River. From what has been said it must be 
evident that the great hope of New England for the future 
•f its dairy industry centers about this wonderful crop. 

There are several points which are of the utmost im- 
portance to those who wish to succeed in growing alfalfa. 
The Sort of Land to Select 

The land should slope so that water will not stand and 
freeze over the surface. If there are "pockets" or depressions, 
grass seed should be sown in those places. The surface of 
the soil should be worked until it is even and in splendid 
condition to receive the seed. 

Precautions in Seeding. 

If the soil is light and fluffy at the time of seeding, it 
«hould first be rolled and then loosened slightly with a 
smoothing harrow or heavy weeder, before the seed is sown, 
in order that it may not be buried too deeply. 
Conditions Below the Surface. 

Alfalfa sends its roots deep into the soil, and hence it 
is of the utmost importance that there shall neither be impen- 
entrable hardpan nor ledges within from three to four feet of 
the surface. It is equally important to avoid land where the 
water-table is within three to five feet of the surface. 
The Importance of Liming. 

No one should attempt to grow alfalfa without first as- 
certaining whether the soil is in need of liming. If lime is 
lacking, its application is the first essential to success. In 
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general, soils which need lime should receive from 2 to 4 
tons of ground limestone or high-o:ra(le marl per acre. These 
are the best forms of lime to use on all li'jht, snndy. jq;ravelly 
soils which are likely to suffer from draut^bi. Jf a soil is very 
acid, and especially if it is rich in acid ori^anic matter, it may 
be preferable to use slaked lime for the first application, at 
the rate of 1J4 to 3 tons per acre, for thi< form quickly and 
efficiently corrects the acid conditi*Mi of the soil niul insures 
a full stand of alfalfa at the outset. Experiments in Rhode 
Island conducted in every township of the state, show on 
the average nearly half a ton per acre briber yield, the first 
year after seeding, where slaked lime was used, than fol- 
lowing the application of the same amount of lime in ground 
limestone. In special cases, where the acidity was great, the 
gain was even far greater from the use of slaked Hme as 
compared with ground limestone. In all cases the lime should 
be spread after plowing and harrowing once, and it should 
then be most thoroughly harrowed into the soil. The longer 
this can be done before the seed is sown, the better it will be 
in all cases regardless of the kind of soil, and the kind of 
lime. Hence, when seeding in the late summer, the lime should 
be harrowed in just as soon as the land is turned over, so 
that by successive harrowings, it m^y be thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil. 

The Use of Farmyard Manure. 

Where farmyard manure is available, it may be spread 
and plowed under for the alfalfa crop. The objection to its 
being harrowed into the soil is that it frequently adds a lot 
of weed seeds to the surface, and furthermore, it often inter- 
feres with securing a satisfactorily smoolh and even seed- 
bed, particularly when the manure is coarse. It is a waste of 
nitrogen, and poor economy to top-dres^ alfalfa with manure, 
because its nitrogen is not needed by the plants after once 
becoming established. 

It must be borne in mind that no soil is too good for 
alfalfa, and it responds in proportion to the generosity of 
the previous manurial treatment and the tilth or condition of 
of the soil. The splendid physical condition indicated by the 
word "tilth" is so important that it cannot be overestimated, 
and this, manure promotes. Nevertheless, from two to four 
crops of alfalfa hay per acre can be grown on many of the 
light soils, even in poor tilth. Under ideal conditions, how 
ever, crops of from six to ten tons per acre are impossible. 

Fertilizers for Alfalfa. , 

In seeding to alfalfa on soil which is rather poor, a com- 
plete fertilizer, containing a fair amount of nitrogen from 
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suitable sources, and generous amounts of available phos- 
phoric acid and potash should be used in all cases. This should 
be harrowed into the soil very thoroughly before the seed 
is sown. No further application of complete fertilizers is 
necessary unless the crop the next spring is particularly 
poor and needs special encouragement. Subsequently, a prop- 
er mixture of acid phosphate and muriate of potash or sul- 
phate of potash is all that is required. 

Mention is made of acid phosphate in particular, because 
it is immediately soluble in water and can be carried to the 
roots 6i the alfalfa plants at once; whereas, the phosphoric 
acid of basic slag metal is not quickly soluble when spread 
on the surface of the land. In fact, the application of this 
year comes into play chiefly the next year. In consequence, 
the interest on the money invested is partly lost the first 
season. The muriate of potash, which is the cheapest form of 
potash can be used with safety wherever the land has been 
amply limed. If lime is lacking, the high grade sulphate of 
potash, or, the double manure salt would be the safer form 
of potash to apply. These forms are, however, open to the 
objection that they are not dissolved with great readiness 
and hence if but little rain follows their application, the bene- 
fit derived from their use is not as great as with muriate of 
potash. 

The Type of Alfalfa to Grow. 
The choice of the type of alfalfa is of great consequence. 
The common alfalfa has the prominent tap-root and dark 
purple blossoms. While ideal for growth in some parts of 
the United States, it is not sufficiently hardy for use in New 
England. In order to best meet our conditions one should 
use the "Crimm/* or some of the other variegated types of 
alfalfa which have been introduced into this country from 
northern Europe and which have proven hardy in the North- 
west. Seed from Dakota, Montana and Minnesota is par- 
ticularly to be recommended, provided it has been saved 
from strains of alfalfa of the character mentioned. Some of 
these recent introductions have the habit of throwing out 
many roots from the crown instead of a single tap-root, on 
which account they are much better able to resist heaving 
by the frost than ordinary alfalfa. 

The Amount of Seed to Sow. 
The quantity of alfalfa seed recommended in various 
parts of this country ranges from six pounds per acre to 
from thirty-five to forty pou'nds per acre. If the seed is 
drilled in with one of the machines such as is commonly 
used in the Middle West, from twelve to sixteen pounds 
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per acre will go as far as from twenty to twenty-two pounds 
if broadcasted. It is. of course, possible where the condition 
of the soil is ideal and the seed bed perfect, to secure a 
sufficient stand with perhaps two or three pounds less of 
seed than has been mentioned, but the crop is so valuable, 
and a full even stand is of such importance, that one should 
not attempt to be parsimonious in the use of seed. On the 
other hand, it is extravagant to itse from thirty to forty 
pounds when a good stand can be secured with twenty 
pounds after the soil has been properly prepared. 

The Time to Seed Alfalfa. 

There are only two times of the year to seed to alfalfa 
in New England, notwithstanding the suggestion of a recent 
speaker in Massachusetts, who said that it could be sown 
in May or June. In other words, alfalfa seed should be sown 
the first day it is possible to work the land in the spring 
so that the plants may come up and shoot ahead of the weeds, 
or else, seeding should be delayed until from the first to 
the fifteenth of August. In the latter case, it is possible to 
grow a crop of oats and Canada peas, or, some other early 
maturing crop, after which the land may be plowed and 
limed and then harrowed repeatedly, until the proper date 
of seeding. In fact, it is well to lime also before the oats and 
peas or other early crop. It is generally advisable in New 
England to sow the seed without a nurse crop, but if one is 
used, the choice should be barley, at the rate of about a 
bushel per acre. For this purpose, the beardless, or Man- 
shury, barley is to be prefefred, for the reason that it does 
not shade the alfalfa excessively. On a farm where alfalfa 
is cut and fed screen to dairy cows, it is often advantageous 
to make a seeding in the early spring, for this comes along 
so as to be ready for cutting following the time of the cut- 
ting of the last, the first crop from the fields seeded in pre- 
vious years. Thus the old field and the new field can be cut 
alternately throughout the season. 

The Need of Inoculation. 

There is probably -no crop grown in New England 
which is so frequently benefitted by soil inoculation as 
alfalfa. In many cases, the results from the use of soil for 
inoculation, or from the u^e of Farmogerm, have been phe- 
nomenal, and have determined the success of the crop after 
all the other factors have received proper attention. Full di- 
rections for the use of Farmogerm, and other artificial cul- 
tures, which are used for inoculating the seed, are sent out 
with the material. In order to inoculate the field, one should 
take the soil from some location where either alfalfa or the 
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tall, sweet clover is growing successively and developing 
nodules on the roots. Such soil should be spread at the rate 
of from three hundred pounds to a ton per acre. A ton is not 
too much, if a careless hired man is to make the application. 
Five hundred pounds, evenly applied, will sometimes .^ive 
satisfactory results. Owing to the fact that the organism, 
which enables the plant to develop nodules on the roots and 
take its nitrogen supply from the air, is greatly weakened or 
killed, by exposure to the sunlight, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the harrow should follow immediately after 
the man who sows the soil, in order that it may be mixed 
with the soil of the field at once. It is obvious, therefore, 
that a dull day is preferrable for this work. There is often 
great danger of introducing the seed of bad weeds if soil for 
this purpose is taken from other and distant farms. In using 
artificial cultures this is avoided. 

Supplementary Seeding and Harrowing. 

Supplementary seeding and occasional harrowing with 
a spring-tooth harrow, are often essential to securing a full 
stand of alfalfa and to its subsequent maintenance. One of 
the best times for sowing such seed is in the early spring, 
just as the frost is coming out of the ground. It may also 
be sown immediately .after the cutting of the third crop, 
although in that case, a spring-tooth harrow should be run 
over the land before the seed is sown, in order to remove 
weeds and grass and prepare a more suitable seed bed. It is 
obvious, that when additional seed is sown in this manner, 
harrowng shculd not be resorted to until the plants have 
attained a sufficient size and root development so that there 
will be no danger of their being rooted out and injured. 

The type of spring-tooth harrow to be used is, prefer- 
ably one with a round tooth and a diamond point, or, some 
other type especially adapted to this purpose. The ordinary 
wide, flat-toothed, spring-tooth harrow is not an ideal im- 
plement for this purpose ; and, if it is set so as to dig, to 
some extent, instead of scratch, it is very likely to catch 
tinder the crowns of the plants and pull them out, even 
though they may be from six to eight years old and have 
crowns from four to six inches across. 

Many growers recommend using the spring-tooth har- 
row after each crop. There may be many advantages in 
asing the harrow with this frequency, although, owing to 
the danger of breaking off young shoots, there may be a 
possibility of sometimes overdoing it. 

Frequently in the past, the use of the disc harrow has 
been recommended instead of the spring-tooth harrow, and 
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it has been advised to set the discs practically straight. It 
was claimed for this method, that the crowns were split 
and thus increased in size, and that in consequence they 
would throw up many more shoots than otherwise. It appears, 
however, that in our moist climate here in the East, the 
splitting of the crowns is fraught with great danger, for fre- 
quently, where this happens, decay sets in and the plants 
soon die, as a result of the injury. The disc harrow is also 
far more likely than the spring-tooth harrow to injure the 
Xoung buds or shoots. 

The Time to Cut Alfalfa. 

Frequently, it is directed to cut alfalfa when about a 
third of the plants are in blom. There is, however, a muck 
better guide in this particular. This is furnished by the buds 
or new shoots which appear around the base of the old 
plants. The cutting should be made when these begin to 
appear in good numbers, regardless of the blootning stage. 
If these shoots arc allower' to become long enough to be cut 
off by the mower, it will cause very decided injury to the 
plants, and delay the coming forward of the next crop. If, 
however, the cutting is done at the right time, so that the 
machine will pass over these shoots without injuring them, 
undue weakening of the plant is avoided and the new crop 
comes forward rapidly. 

The speaker is aware that some of the leading author- 
ities on alfalfa advise one never to cut the crop until these 
buds appear; yet he is of the opinion that there are circum 
stances under which it may be advisable to cut the crop 
earlier. One instance is where a very long period of severe 
drought ensues, which is so severe that the buds or little 
shots do not develop round the stalk of the old plant as they 
should. The leaves, then turn yellow, and drop, and the stem 
becomes exceedingly woody, and hence, lacking in nutritive 
value. In such a case one must choose between two evils. 
The one consists of a great loss in the feeding value of the 
crop and possible injury to the old plants by their standing 
too long and, on the other hand, the danger of injury re- 
sulting to the plant by exposure to the sun's rays befo c the 
new shoots develop. These however usually appear shortly 
after the cutting is done. A second case of possible injury, 
where cutting prior to the proper development of thebnds or 
young shoots may be advisable, is when a crop is very senous 
ly attacked by leaf-spot. This is often a very serious disease, 
and frequently the plants will practically cease to grow, the 
leaves turn yellow and fall, and the future vigor of the plant 
is menaced. In such a case, if the mowin.c: machine is run 
over the field, a new growth will begin shortly thereafter. 
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which is usually of a healthy character. It is believed that 
At gain to the plant due to this growth more than offsets 
any injury caused by somewhat premature cutting. This is 
known to be contrary to the recommendation of Joseph Wing 
•f Ohio, one of the leading alfalfa authorities in this country, 
and to those made by certain other growers in the Middle 
West. The speaker would, therefore, suggest that those who 
have fields which are affected in this way, make a trial of 
♦he two methods of procedure, in order that it may be more 
fully established which is the better plan under the condi- 
tions usually existent in New England. Here is a line of in- 
vestigation in which every alfalfa grower may perhaps take 
fart in the coming season. It is often a point of importance, 
fai connection with the economic handling of the crop, and 
©ne which should be determined for*our local conditions. 

Curing Alfalfa. 

The alfalfa crop should be allowed to wilt thoroughly 
after cutting, after which it may be raked with a common 
korse rake, or, preferably, one with a side delivery rake. The 
alfalfa should then be placed in small cocks and these should 
be covered by hay caps. In fact a man has no business to grow 
alfalfa unless he will provide hay caps. These cocks should 
fce turned daily so as to bring the alfalfa on a new spot of 
hnd and particularly, so that the alfalfa which is in the 
center of the cock may be brought to the outside, whereby 
«niform curing results. Some growers unite two or three of 
these cocks as the curing progresses. If this precaution of 
turning the cocks is not taken there is liable to be some 
alfalfa in the center of the cock which is not sufficiently 
tured, and there is then the gravest danger that this may 
keat, and give rise to spontaneous combustion, either in the 
stack or in the barn. The danger of serious loss, when this 
takes place in the barn, is of course far greater. Two or 
three losses of this kind have occurred in the east during 
the past summer, as a result of failure to devote proper at- 
tention to this feature of the curing. 

If alfalfa is exposed for a long time to the direct rays of the 
sun, many of the leaves are likely to crumble and fall off; 
and furthermore, if rain falls on the unprotected alfalfa, its 
autritive value is very much lessened by virtue of its be- 
coming less palatable, and also on account of the leaching 
•ut of valuable food materials. Some recent investigations 
of the losses due to leaching during the curing of such crops, 
fcave thrown the strongest light on this point ; and they ought 
to be a warning to all farmers, that the hay cap should be 
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employed to protect even hay, and especially clover and 
alfalfa, from losses of this kind. 

It should be remembered that alfalfa is richer in pro- 
tein than wheat bran and middlings, and that it is about as 
valuable as a feed. If we could go into the field and rake up 
four to six tons of wheat bran per acre at from $27, to $30 a 
ton, we should all get busy! But why not rake alfalfa? Even 
$108. per. acre looks good, with the small outlay for ferti- 
lizer and labor. 

In closing, I wish to express the hope that the State of 
Connecticut will soon be represented by an alfalfa organ- 
ization of its own, affiliated with the New England Alfalfa 
Grower's Association, and form a constituent part of it. This 
organization, although a 'child of yesterday, having been 
formed on July 3rd, 1913, has already attained its majority, 
as shown by the enthausistic meting in Springfield two 
weeks ago, when more than two hundred and fifty farmers 
interested in this crop were earnest listeners to an inspiring 
address by Joseph Wing of Ohio. It takes a lot of effort to 
get our New England people started; but a beginning has 
been made in the right direction, and with your aid and 
cooperation here in Connecticut, successful alfalfa culture 
in our corner of the United states will be sure to become a 
reality in the near future. Then will the most important step 
be taken toward maintaining a milk supply at reasonable 
prices, and towards insuring an adequate return to the farm- 
er for the arduous labor, skill and business ability demanded 
in the successful conduct of the dairy industry. (Applause) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I would like to ask Prof. Wheeler 
if the harrow has not got to be used to kill the grasses that 
come in and drive out the alfalfa? 

PROF. WHEELER: Witch grasses and Kentucky blue 
grass are the worst enemies of alfalfa and if you can go in 
with a suitable type of spring-tool h harrow and get them 
out, you will certainly do the best thing for the crop. 

Q. Where can we secure the spring harrows? 

A. I think a good type with round teeth and diamond 
points can be bought of the Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co., of 
Canton, Ohio. 

Q. Where can we get the Grimm seed? 

A. B. Lyman of Excelsior, Minnesota is selling it. Doubt- 
less there are many others. Hardy types can be bought of 
the Dakota Improved Seed Co., Mitchell, South Dakota who 
make a specialty of them. 
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MR. CHAPMAN: Our place runs down to salt water; I 
would like to ask if alfalfa will do well close to the salt water? 

PROF. WHEELER: I dont think there is any reason 
why alfalfa cannot grow there as long as the water-table is 
dovvn far enough and provided liming and all the other es- 
sential points are given due attention. 

Alfalfa is a good crop to put in the silo, but it should 
not be used alone, because it makes a rank silage just 
as other leguminous crops do. You should have rye, corn, 
or Japanese millet or other non-leguminous plants to put in 
with. it. 

MR. STANLEY: I would like to ask what treatment you 
would advise for a field, where the soil is light and sandy 
and where the alfalfa came up in patches; would you advise 
going on with a harrow, or the sowing of more seed on it 
now.'* 

PROF. WHEELER: Just as soon as the frost begins to 
come out of the ground next spring, sow more seed and then 
when the moisture is out of the soil enough so that the horse's 
feet won't tear it up, go over it with a land roller, and this 
will give you a better stand for the coming season. 

MR. STANLEY: I would like to ask what you would 
recommend to offset the liability of the ground to heave and 
throw the roots out? 

PROF. WHEELER: Of course if you have a heavy clay 
soil, and lime it with slacked lime, that would cause more 
or less inoculation of the soil and the heaving would be 
less than otherwise. There is no treatment which can be 
given heavy clay soils which will absolutely prevent heaving. 
In all cases also late cutting is positively to be avoided where 
heaving results. 

MR. LEE: Can you tell me why alfalfa is inclined to 
grow better on a southern slope than on a northern one.** 

PROF. WHEELER: I don't believe I can answer that 
question. I cannot see why it should necessarily thrive bet- 
ter there although of course sunshine is essential to all such 
plants. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I had the pleasure two years ago 
of attending a land and irrigation show at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, and as I was going about the show I 
came to the Montana booth. They had some alfalfa nailed 
on a board which showed something over 90 inches in 
growth. There was a glib tongued promoter from that west- 
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crn country, describing to the gathering around him the 
great advantages of Montana, and particularly the great 
advantages it had in raising alfalfa. I heard him for a time, 
and after he had finished his story and the crowd broke 
away, I said to him, "Friend, you don't have to go out tm 
Montana to do that; we can raise and are raising just as 
good alfalfa in the state of Connecticut as you are raising 
in Montana; and I, from my own farm can show this year 
as many inches of growth from four crops of alfalfa as you 
can show on that board." He was greatly interested; he 
didn't think it could be possible, and he said he wanted tm 
have me meet Dr. Suddith. He described him as the Alfalfa 
King; he makes a great many experiments with alfalfa 
seed; has a laboratory, I think at Billings. Dr. Suddith had 
a booth at the show, and in that booth he had these various 
growths of alfalfa; then he had cut alfalfa, cut into short 
lengths to ship to the east; he had alfalfa meal, he had al- 
falfa flour, he had alfalfa bread, he had alfalfa cookies, he 
had alfalfa soda syrup, he had alfalfa flavoring for ice; and 
in the old man's enthusiasm he ss^id, "Why we can fill the 
dairy-man's house with alfalfa." I began to think of it after 
talking with him and his showing all that he had done, as 
to the question of forming an alfalfa grower's association 
in this state, and I think the Secretary, Mr. Healey has a 
communication to present along that line. I will now ask 
him to do so. 

MR. HEALEY: Mr. Chairman, as has already bee« 
said in your hearing this morning, we have a New England 
Alfalfa Grower's Association, and there are other states 
which have organized to give an incentive to that work. 
It seems to us that we here in Connecticut should at least 
be up with our New England friends in the other states. 

To bring it before you in a more formal way, I move 
you, Mr. Chairman, that the Alfalfa Growers here in Con- 
necticut organize a state association— and by the way, we 
already have a list of 150 farmers who are interested in the 
growing of alfalfa here in Connecticut; so it seems to me 
that we should have a state organization, and therefore -I 
move you, Mr. Chairman, that we organize a state asso- 
ciation of Alfalfa Growers. 
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(Motion put by the Chairman and carried unanimously.) 

THE CHAIR: What is your pleasure? 

MR. HEALEY: Can't we do it now? 

Motion made and seconded to adjourn the regular meet- 
ing and to continue as a meeting of those going into the 
organization. Motion put by the chair and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will call a meeting of those 
who propose to organize this association of Alfalfa Grow- 
ers in Connecticut. If you will give your attention I will 
ask Mr. Healey to read the Constitution and by-law^. 

The Constitution and by-laws are as follows: 

NAME. 

The name of this organization shall be "THE CON- 
NECTICUT ALFALFA GROWER'S ASSOCIATION." 

OBJECTS. 

The objects of this Association shall be, to learn more 
concerning the points which are essential to success in the 
growing and feeding of alfalfa; and to disseminate among 
the farmers of Connecticut, the information thus secured, 
for we believe it will be one of the greatest factors in less- 
ening the cost of the production of milk, and in the gen- 
eral improvement of Connecticut Agriculture. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership in this Association shall include those per- 
sons who are present at this initial meeting in Hartford 
and who shall attach their signatures to this Constitution. 
Other members shall be elected from time to time by a 
majority vote of the Executive Committee. 

OFFICERS. 

Article I. The officers of this Association shall consist of 
a President, elected at large and a Vrce Presi- 
dent from each of the eight counties; also a Sec- 
retary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Commit- 
tee of three, who shall all be elected at large. 

Article II. The officers shall be elected in such manner as 
the Association shall from time to time decide. 

Article III. The President shall preside at all meetings, and 
shall perform all other duties customary to the 
office. He shall appoint an auditor, or auditors, 
from time to time. 
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Article IV. Vice-President: In the absence of the President, 
the first Vice'-President, or the ranking Vice- 
President shall preside at meetings. 

Article V. Secretary: The Secretary shall keep an accurate 
record of all meetings and doings of the Asso- 
ciation. He shall receive all moneys payable to 
the Association; shall keep a record of the same, 
and trinsfer such moneys to the Treasurer as 
fast as received. He shall also notify all officers 
of their election, and shall send a notice of each 
meeting to the members in due season. 

Article VI. Treasurer: The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys paid to the Secretary; shall keep an ac- 
curate account of all receipts and expenditures 
in a suitable book, and shall account for the same 
whenever requested by the President, or Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and shall pay all bills on the 
written order of the Executive Committee. 

Article VII. Executive Committee: The Executive Com- 
mittee shall act on all matters which shall be 
referred to it by the Association from time to 
time, and shall report at the next meeting on 
any and all other matters referred to it by the 
Association for recommendation. The Executive 
Committee shall have power to fill all vacancies. 

Article VIII. The Auditor shall audit the accounts ot the 
Secretary and Treasurer whenever ordered to do 
so, and shall render a correct statement of the 
same to the Association and to the President. 

Article IX. Meetings shall be held at such times and places 
as the President and Secretary shall determine. 
Seven members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of bu«siness. 

BY-LAWS. 

The officers of the Association may make, at 
any time, such by-laws for the government of its 
members, as may be deemed expedient. 

DUES. 

The dues of this Association shall be one Dol- 
lar ($1.00) per year. 
Motion maoe and seconded that the Constitution and 
by-laws as read be adopted. Motion put by the Chair and 
carried. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The next motion would be to ap- 
point a committee to bring in a list of officers of your as- 
sociation. 

MR. HEALEY: I move that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee of eight to select a list of officers, one from each 
county. 

Motion seconded and put by the Chair. Motion carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN : As there seems to be nothing more 
on our program the meeting will adjourn until 1.30 this 
afternoon, when we hope to see you and your neighbors. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 2 P. M. 

Music. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Please come to order. It was my 
privilege and pleasure last night to sit next to one whom 
I consider the greatest beloved man in this country. While 
he was not popular enough to be re-elected President of the 
United States, I think if a vote was taken to-day for the 
most popular man in this country, William H, Taft's name 
would win. I think we have all watched his retirement from 
the Presidency with a great deal of interest, and I know a 
few days ago I had occasion to call upon him at his office. 
I was anxious to secure him for an event that I was inter- 
ested in, and when I was shown a list of engagements that 
that great man had during the winter, I threw up my hands 
and told him that I would not add to his burdens. He is 
lecturing practically all over the country, and on live sub- 
jects of interest to our people. He is doing his part in his 
modest and effettive way to meet the conditions of interest 
with us to-day. 

Last night, at an affair that I attended, the burden of 
his speech was, the condition that we find ourselves in as 
far as our transportation companies go, in New England; 
and as he expressed it, "Unless the people get back and 
co-operate with this great company, with this amount that 
they have brought into the organization at the present time, 
New England is bound to suffer in the future." Now that 
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is true to my mind — and I travel over the country a great 
deal^ and I know that the men in the West and the Soutk 
£eel that New England has profited at their expense too 
greatly in the past; and while they may be fond of us. when 
it comes to business, New England has got to take care of 
itself in the future; and it needs on our part, not only in- 
telligence, but very hearty co-operation between the indus- 
trial portions of our community and the agricultural inter- 
ests of the community. And I want to say to this gathenng 
here of farmers, that the business interests of New England 
are appreciating to-day as they never did before, the ne- 
cessity of their being helpful and co-operating with the 
farmer. 

About a year s^go a call was issued by the Springfield 
Board of Trade to the different Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade through Connecticut, Western and Central 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire, to meet i« 
Springfield with a view of forming a Western New England 
Chamber of Commerce, and I am pleased to say that I hap- 
pened to be a delegate from New Haven, and I brought 
as forcibly as I could before that gathering of representative 
men from those various localities, the importance of the 
business men taking an interest in the affairs of the farmer; 
and it has resulted in that body which is doing very effec- 
tive work, outlining a program for their winter's work, 
taking up the question of transportation and the question of 
agriculture. And I am pleased to say that both of the com- 
miUees, which are made up of very representative men — 
some of our most representative men — have started in a way 
that I believe much good will come of it. 

Now the burden of Ex-president Taft's address last 
night was, that we should consider it a duty to take meas- 
ures to uphold the hands of President Hadley and the new- 
ly elected President of the New Haven Road and the other 
officials that have been brought in there, in the most effect- 
ive way ; and I was quite pleased a moment ago to have 
presented to me a set of resolutions, which I believe that 
every man of this audience will think proper to introduce; 
and if Mr. Stanley is ready, I would ask him to read them 
at this time. 
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MR. STANLEY: Wc have time before the regular ex- 
ercises this afternoon, and I should like to see this reso- 
lution considered in detail before a vote is taken upon it. 

Whereas the agriculture of Connecticut and of all New 
England, being dependant upon an efficient transportation 
service for a profitable life; and 

Whereas, the union of several of our great railroads 
into one system and the close working arrangements of 
electric lines passing our farm homes, each in the way of 
proper service, wc learn with regret of the proposed action 
which would separate them in their connections and in their 
service; therefore. 

Be it Resolved, that we, the farmers of Connecticut, pro- 
test against the separation of the Boston & Maine Ratlroad 
from the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and 
also the separation of the electric lines; and express to the 
officers and directors of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company our confidence in the present 
management and a hope that our prosperity may not be 
hampered by the backward policies to win contemplation 
by public officials. 

I move the adoption of this resolution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I would say that ex-president 
Taft was very emphatic in saying that the past must be 
forgotten and, in the words of Cleveland, we all know that 
"it is a condition and not a theory that confronts" New 
England to-day in regard to these transportation questions. 

MR. DUFFY: I am surprised that anyone should in- 
troduce such a resolution to-day. I am mor^ than surprised. 
It is an attack upon the administration. I believe that the 
administration will not do anything but what is reasonable 
and right and fair. I did not vote for this administration, but 
at the same time I don't care to see the farmers of Connec- 
ticut line up against it; in the second place we don't know 
what the new administration is going to do with the New 
Haven Road. It certainly can't do much worse than the last 
administration has done ; and it is hard for the farmers, 
without giving a minute's thought to this, to decide the 
whole policy of the New Haven Road for years to come. 
More than this, I believe that Elliott's promises are worse 
than Mellen's policy which he advocated. Nine years ago 
the New Haven Railroad stock was selling at $225; it drop- 
ped to 68 and a fraction during the last week. Is that the kind 
of policy we arc going to advocate or indorse to-day? The 
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policy of Elliott, advocated at a meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during the past week, seems to me a worse policy 
than Mellen ever dared to offer; Mr. Mellen is hardly to 
blame for the policy of the railroad. I think we better go 
slow in indorsing such a resolution as this. Mr. Elliott says, 
if I understand him correctly, and I am certain that It'., 
that all of the catastrophies of the railroad company in the 
past are due to Government. He strikes at the parcel post 
question. It is not true that the disasters of the New Haven 
are due to the parcel post. It is due to the manipulation of 
swindlers of Wall street. I protest against any such reso- 
lution as that being passed by the farmers of Connecticut. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We would like to hear further on 
the resolution. Mr. Duffy is not evidently in sympathy with 
it. 

MR. STADMULLER: I am not in accord with the re- 
marks of the gentleman who addressed this meeting. I ain 
in full accord with the resolution. There are two points in 
railroading, the same as there are in farming; there is the 
productive and the administrative end; and if the two are 
out of harmony, there is liable to be trouble. The productive 
end is that which concerns the service that is rendered to 
the people of this community, or the territory through which 
a railroad passes; that is one thing; the administrative :nd 
that delves in the realm of official affairs that more partic- 
ularly interest the stockholders is not necessarily the same 
end; and whereas there has been a tremendous decline in 
the value of the securities of the New Haven, still I think 
that anybody who has given the question any thought at 
all, will have to concede, from the standpoint of adminis- 
tration, the greater possibilities for better service that rest 
in having this administration under one capable, executive 
head, rather than have it spread over a dozen; and that is 
the spirit of the resolution, if I understand it correctly; and 
if I do, I am heartily in accord with the resolution. 

MR. DUFFY; There are certain portions of the res- 
olution that I am in favor of, but there is so much in the 
resolution that we want to look it over. I believe that the 
whole thing better be voted down. I agree that the New 
Haven Company is a great institution, and it has got to 
succeed; it is going to succeed; New England cannot go on 
and live and prosper unless it succeeds. But we want to 
know what we indorse. I don't think there is a man in this 
hall but what needs to study the resolution; we haven't 
given it the time necessary. We want to be careful. The 
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farmers favor the parcel post; therefore we want to be care- 
ful how we vote. 

MR. BEECHER: I would like to ask Mr. Duffy whether 
Mr. Elliott abused the parcel post, or whether he favored 
getting a larger amount paid to the New Haven for trans- 
porting it? There is a whole lot of difference whether a man 
abuses anything, or whether he says they are not paying 
him for it. 

MR. DUFFY: You say the New Haven Road is not 
getting pay for the service it renders the parcel, post? 

MR. BEECHER: I think so. If I recollect right Mr. 
Elliott took up that matter; he did not condemn the parcel 
post in any way, shape or form; but he certainly did say 
that the Company should have more pay for transporting it. 
Mr. Elliott has never been so greatly interested in Express 
Companies, and never been so hand-in-glove with them as 
some of the railroad officials of the New Haven in the past — 
and those are the only railroad men that are knocking the 
parcel post. I don't think it is the policy of any railroad to 
do away with the parcel post, and I don't think we should 
condemn this resolution simply because the New Haven 
Company wants a proper compensation for transporting the 
mail, whether it is parcel post mail or letters. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will you remark further? 

MR. STADMULLER: If I understand the resolution, 
it means that we deplore the effort on the part of the 
Government to disintegrate what seems to be a combination ; 
and I believe that for a great many years past, the farmers 
of Connecticut, as well as of the New England States, have 
labored under a misapprehension in regard to the purpose 
of the New Haven Railroad. I think that we, as farmers, 
have thought that it was an octopus here in the New Eng- 
land States — a transportation system in the states of New 
England working for its own personal advancement and 
for the sake of the stockholders, regardless of the people 
who patronize it. 

Now anybody who has any sense will know that that 
is entirely wrong; that that is a wrong policy; that the New 
Haven or any other railroad could not exist if it were not 
for the people whom they attempt to serve. The people 
have got to supply them with goods to carry and have got 
to supply them with the passengers to be carried. Without 
that patronage they cannot exist, let alone pay any dividends. 
I remember a few years ago Mr. Mellen delivered an address 
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to the State Grange in the Armory. I don't think 1 am in a 
position to criticize him for what he has done; I think he 
is a much bigger man than I am. He imdertook to carry 
out certain policies with reference to the transportation sys- 
tem in the New England States, by which he would have 
made a mark in America. According to my idea he was 
right. You all know if you undertake to send anything from 
one part of New England to another, if you have to send 
it over different systems, how much more you have got to 
pay than if it was carried on one system only. We are doing 
our best to get freight rates reduced; but we get our best 
rates in handling car load lots, and when it comes to the 
point of concentrating this idea of combination under one 
head of the different transporting systems because we haven't 
confidence in the people that are managing these systems, 
I think it is about time that we withdrew from that position 
and show that we have got confidence in those people who 
are trying to build up the best and most efficient transpor- 
tation system in the United States, I think that this reso- 
lution ought to be passed, or else laid on the table to be 
taken up at a future time. 

MR. HOBART YALE: The farmers, manufacturers, 
business men and railroads are mutually tied together, and 
I am heartily in favor of anything that would draw them 
closer together and am opposed to anything that would drive 
them farther apart. I wish that something might be pre- 
sented and agreed upon in showing to the head of the road 
and this system that they have our sympathy and confidence 
if they will do their part. I wish that the present resolution 
might be put aside and that the presiding officer, (Mr. Lee,) 
with Bro. Duffy and Mr. Stadmuller might prepare a reso- 
lution that can be presented to-morrow for action. 

MR. R. E. DODGE; I think that it would be unfortun- 
ate, and liable to misinterpretation, to turn this down as sug- 
gested; therefore I would move that the mover of the reso- 
lution, Mr. Lee, Mr. Duffy and Mr. StadtmuUer be appointed 
a committee to consider this matter and report at our meet- 
ing to-morrow forenoon. 

MR. YALE: I second the motion. 

Motion put by the chair, voted upon and declared car- 
ried. 

THE CHAIRMAN; I understand that the committee 
shall be made up of Mr. Stanley, Mr. Stadmuller, Mr. Duffy 
and the Chairman. 

I think my system is very full of this co-operative spirit. 
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I am working constantly with commercial bodies, and am 
doing everything in my power to get them interested in it 
as far as I can. I find that the commercial bodies are very 
much in sympathy with the last speakers — ^with this reso- 
lution, and I fe^l that there will something good come ouf 
of this for all. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I recall, at a meeting of the 
National Dairy Show, something over a year ago, that I 
saw a very fine herd of Jersey cattle; they were shown in 
the ring in a way that was very interesting to a' man who 
was interested in Jersey breeding; but the best part of it, 
to me, was that they seemed to be judged by a man that 
knew a Jersey cow and knew how to judge them, and he 
put the ribbons where they belonged. We have the gentle- 
man that judged those cattle here to-day, and we shall be 
very glad at this time to hear from him. 

MR. VAN PELT: Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very 
glad to be here, because I have been asked to speak to you 
wpon the subject of the Dairy Cow. We of the West feel 
that you people here in the East certainly appreciate the 
real value of the cow more than we do in our community; 
and it is certainly well that you do, and we know full well 
that in our country, where we have had sufficient fertility 
so that our farmers thought it was absolutely impossible 
and out of the question to ever use the fertility up to the 
extent where they could not farm profitably, that to-day 
we are becoming impressed, in the Mississippi Valley, that 
that time is right at hand. I think we are going to pass 
through the same history that has been passed through in 
New York State and in the New England States; and so now 
there is a great wave of education passing over the entire 
middle west and the far west; and we are to learn, as you 
have learned, that if we are to maintain our fertility and 
have it greater, we must milk not only more cows but bet- 
ter cows, and care for them more properly. 

Now I am satisfied that farmers everywhere, haven't 
paid enough attention to the selection, care, breeding and 
feeding of their dairy cattle. I doubt very much if the rank 
and file of us ever stop to learn or give the study and con- 
sideration to our dairy herds that they warrant. I doubt if 
many of us have considered the real office of the dairy cow; 
I doubt if we have stopped to consider and learn that she 
is really the most profitable animal that we can put upon 
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our farm, and so I speak to you this afternoon, relative to 
» the selection of dairy cows. I might say to you in all frank- 
ness that it pertains as much or perhaps more to the one 
who is already breeding dairy cattle and has been for a great 
number of years, than it does to the young man who is about 
to enter the ranks of the breeders of dairy cattle. In breeding 
dairy cows there are certain essentials that must be present; 
she must be bred along particular lines; there must be 
proof present of her pedigree; we must know ancestors on 
the maternal line have been proper; we know that "like 
begets like," that likeness of ancestors is just as true as it 
ever was; and we know furthermore that all the high class 
live stock that we have at the present date has been built 
up on that great law. I will try to confine myself, this after- 
noon, more largely to those who are milking cows, — from 
a dairy standpoint, — than to those who are breeding dairy . 
cattle, — from the standpoint of breeders ; there are certain 
essential points that must be observed in selecting dairj 
cattle for the building up of our herds; and those points 
can be enumerated, on the fingers and thumbs of one hand 
I believe; there are just five of those real, essential points. 
There are other points hinging on them — and I say frankly, 
that if we are milking cows that are seriously lacking or 
not highly developed in any and all the five essential points — 
then we are not milking whole cows, we are only milking 
parts of cows, and we can't expect them to be profitable. 

I will mention those five points that a dairy cow should 
have, and then discuss them. They are as follows: First, 
constitution; second, capacity; third, nervous temperament; 
fourth, blood circulation ; and fifth, ability. I have mentioned 
them in that order, not because one of them is more im- 
portant than the other, because I know not that any one of 
them is more important than the other. I do know this, that 
a cow can be extremely well developed in any four of these 
points, and if she is lacking in the fifth point, then those 
four points avail very little, because she will not be pro- 
ductive and she will not be profitable; so that in selecting 
our cows, we should not do as many people do, select them 
on one point, but they should be well developed on all five 
of these essential points. I mention constitution, because 
we know that the cow is the hardest worked animal that 
we have upon our farms. She produces more food for man- 
kind, if she be a good dairy cow, than any other animal; 
she converts a tremendously large amount of food into a 
highly finished and digestible product for feeding mankind 
throughout a given period; and not only that, but our cows 
are very often housed at this time of the year in barns that 
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are cold and dark and damp, and poorly ventilated, subject- 
ing them to disease germs, pneumonia and all the ills that 
beset cows. Under those conditions it is almost a wonder 
that the cow can go through the winter, and she must have 
a tremendous constitution if she lives, let alone gets to be 
a good dairy cow. From that standpoint we might first give 
consideration to the nostrils. I wonder how many of us who 
milk cows have ever paid very much attention to the kind 
of nostrils our cows have. We pay attention to the formation 
of her ribs, because we know that the heart is located in 
that portion of the body, but how many of us ever stop to 
think that all the air which purifies the blood passes through 
the nostrils. Some cows have large nostrils and some have 
small; and in selecting our cows I believe that it is a vital 
point to select those with large, well distended nostrils, so 
that the cow can secure a sufficient amount of oxygen for 
purifying the blood. This has to pass through the nostrils 
to the lungs and heart. Her chest capcaity should be deep 
from the top of the shoulder to the floor of the chest, well 
sprung in the front rib and deep in heart cavity, because in 
that section of the cow rests the heart and the lungs, and 
they are really the vital organs of constitution. 

The second point that I mentioned was capacity. We 
should consider our, cows as being machines, for, in the 
last analysis, whatever else a cow may be, she is a machine, 
placed on our farms, for the purpose of converting raw 
material, the grain and grass that you raise in your fields, 
into the finished commodities, milk and butter fat. There- 
fore, a cow, like any other machine, is valued largely upon 
the amount of raw material she can turn into a finished 
product in a given time; and, other things being equal, the 
cow that can manufacture most economically the largest 
possible amount of raw material into milk and butter fat 
in a ^iven time, is the most valuable animal for us to have 
ijpon our farms. 

In order that a cow be capacious, she must have suf- 
ficient storage room for a large amount of feed. A cow does 
not originate or generate anything; she simply converts 
the feed you give her into milk and butter fat. If you with- 
hold the feed from your cow, or give her only enough for^ 
the purpose of maintaining her own body, she will merely 
maintain her own body. After she has accomplished that, 
any other feed that you are liberal enough to give her, will 
be converted into milk and butter fat. And that is the point 
that we should bear in mind, that a cow absolutely cannot 
make milk and butter fat out of nothing; and if her barrel 
is just sufficiently large enough for her to store a sufficient 
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amount of feed for maintaining her own body, then she will 
give you no milk or butter fat. That is an extreme case. We 
hardly ever find a cow like that. Furthermore, if the barrel 
is just developed so that she can store only a small amount 
of feed more than is necessary for her own body, then she 
will give a small amount of milk and butter fat. As we in- 
crease in size of barrel and storage room for feed, the cow, 
if she be bred along dairy lines, will thereby give a larger 
amount of milk and butter fat in a given time. So that we 
desire that a cow have a large barrel ; and in order to secure 
this dimension, we must have a body that is long from the 
shoulder to the hip bones^ and she must have well sprung 
hips and deep ribs, so that we gain the capacity, length, 
depth and breadth. Now in addition to size of storage room, 
we demand that the cow shall have a strong, powerful di- 
gestive apparatus. Many of you have seen a judge at a show 
as he walked away from an animal reach behind him and 
take hold of the hide, and you have wondered just why he 
was pinching the cow's hide. Sometimes I have wondered 
myself if the judge knew just why he was doing it; but I 
believe there is an indication there. I think that the hide 
and the hair is an indication of the interior of the animal. 
As a matter of fact the hide and hair, or the outward ap- 
pearance of the animal is an indication as to the inner 
appearance of that animal. If the hide is soft, pliable and 
elastic, covered with hair, soft and silky, it indicates that 
the digestive apparatus is strong and powerful; if the hair 
is harsh and the hide resistant to the touch, it is an indi- 
cation that the digestive apparatus is either temporarily or 
permanently upset. The first indication that a cow is letting 
up on her feed is that the eye begins to get dull, the sec- 
ond indication is the hair begins to stand the wrong way 
and the hide begins to get hard and harsh, and the third 
indication is that she begins to leave a portion of her feed 
in the box. So we find that one of the best indications of 
a weakness in the digestive apparatus, either temporary or 
permanent, is very harsh, resistant hide and hair. 

The third point that I would call your attention to is 
Nervous Temperament. By that I do not mean a temper- 
ament such that a cow will give a large pail of milk and 
then kick it over. A dairy cow, to be profitable, must be 
a worker; she must not wait in the stable to have her feed 
brought to her, but she must go back and forth, across hill 
and valley, gathering feed and grain, out of which to manu- 
facture milk and butter fat; that is the kind of cow we want. 

We have a man in our town who is quite an adept i« 
selecting dairy cows. His business is that of manufacturing 
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machinery. He considers that he knows very little about 
cows. One time I asked him how he selected cows and man- 
aged to get such producers. He said; "When I go to select 
a cow, I don't go down to the stable to see them, I watch 
them work in the pasture. I stay there as long as I have 
time and watch them. work. I find that those cows that work 
well are invariably good producers. 

A cow that is a worker, as a rule, has large, bright, 
prominent eyes, broad between the eyes, well dished in 
the face, with a great, broad forehead, indicating brain pow- 
er. The brain governs the nervous system, the nervous sys- 
tem expediates digestion. If we find she is a worker, there 
is an entire absence of fat, the back bone open-jointed, the 
vertebrae are prominent. She is not putting all that we feed 
her onto her own body; she is furnishing it to us in the 
shape of milk and butter fat. The animal with dull, sluggish 
eyes set back in the head, is, as a rule, a loafer, standing 
under the shade of a tree fighting flies in the summer time, 
while her sisters are grazing back and forth across the pas- 
tures, gathering food for the economical and profitable pro- 
duction of milk and butter fat. 

The fourth point is a very vital point — Circulation. To 
be of the productive type, the cow must not only have an 
abundant flow of blood, but the course of circulation must 
be through the proper channels and in the right direction. 
When the real dairy cow has digested her food, the 
blood is pumped out from the heart past the digestive ap- 
paratus, picking up the digested nutrients and carrying them, 
around and through the udder, where milk and butter fat 
are made. The first indication of the amount of blood pass- 
ing into the udder is at the escutcheon, a portion just above 
the rear of the udder where the hair grows upward, on each 
side of which the hair grows downward. It is believed 
that the hair covering the escutcheon is nourished by the 
blood in the vessels which arc passing to the udder. An 
indication which determines more accurately the amount 
of blood passing through the udder, is found in the mam- 
mary veins. All cows have two of these veins, one on each 
side of the abdomen. Some cows have straight, short vems, 
ending in a small milk well ; other cows have veins that are 
large and tortuous, extending far forward to a large milk 
well, an opening in the abdomen large enough to insert the 
thumb, and passing on to a second milk well, and sometimes 
on to a third or fourth. These are termed double extension 
veins. Some cows have three veins, one extending forward 
from the udder along the center of the abdomen between 
the two outside veins. Such a vein is termed a center ex- 
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tension. The size, length and tortuousness of these veins, to- 
gether with the number and size of milk wells, when^found 
passing forward from the udder of the cow, indicates the 
amount of blood that is circulated past the digestive apra- 
ratus, picking up food nutrients, carrying them to the udder, 
and, being rid of its load, is on the way back to the heart 
and lungs for purification, and to be pumped b'^xk again. 
I have never seen a good cow with small, short, straight 
mammary veins, and I have never seen a cow with large, 
tortuous veins and large, numerous milk wells, that was a 
poor cow. A consideration of the blood flow will determine, 
largely, the character of a cow, from the standpoint of milk 
and butter fat production. Feed deposited on the back of a 
cow cannot be made into milk, and, on the other hand, feed 
that is deposited by the blood in the udder of the cow, can- 
not be manufactured into beef; and, for this reason, a dairy 
bred animal is considered, from the standpoint of beef pro- 
duction, as a scrub; and likewise, a beef bred animal, from 
the standpoint of milk and butter fat production, is a scrub. 
This is due to the fact that no animal can do two things 
with the same pound of food at the same time. In selecting 
animals whose ancestors have for hundreds of generations 
been bred for the purpose of putting their food on top of 
their backs, and striving to induce those animals to ttfi'n 
the circulation of their blood around to the under-line of 
the body instead of the top line, is working against nature, 
and is quite as impossible as to produce high class rib 
roasts and porter house steaks on the backs of dairy cows. 

The fifth essential is Ability — the ability that the cow 
has to manufacture the digested food nutrients that have 
been brought to the udder by the blood, into milk and butter- 
fat. Experience has demonstrated that certain types of udders 
have proven most efficient for this purpose. 

The udder should be long, broad and of good texture. 
To gain length, the udder must be attached high behind, 
and extend far forward. You will notice on any good dairy 
cow, that if a plumb bob were dropped from her hip down- 
ward, the line would fall just in front of her udder. If it 
were dropped from the pin bone, it would fall just behind 
the udder. Thus it is that good length from hip bones to 
pin bones is desired, for it is an indication of the length of 
udder development. Furthermore, it is desired that the tail 
head carry straight out. Cows that drop at the rump, be- 
cause of the law of correlation, have tilted udders, or udders 
with a portion of the fore-quarters sacrificed. On the other 
hand, cows that carry out straight at tHe tail head carry 
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Straight forward in udder development, adding to the size 
ahd capacity of front udder development. 

As you pass behind any well bred cow, you will notice 
that she is thin in the thighs; in fact, you can measure the 
thigh with your thumb and finger, and she cuts up high 
behind. This conformation is necessary in order to have a 
wide udder, and is the formation described by the term 
"thighs out-curbing and in-curving." An udder that is long 
and broad, with each quarter well rounded out, and a teat 
on each corner, meets with the specifications relative to form. 

However, many of you, perhaps, have owned cows with 
such udders, that were disappointments. The reason, likely, 
was because the udder had no texture or quality. Good 
cows not only have large, well-developed, shapely udders, 
but udders that show quality and freedom from coarseness 
and beefiness, as indicated by the texture, pliability and 
elasticity of the covering. 

These are the five points; and if you are milking a cow 
with any one of them absent or poorly developed, you are 
not milking a cow, but only part of a cow. For instance, 
suppose a cow is capable of eating a large amount of feed, 
but lacks constitution, she will not remain healthy, and per- 
haps in a short time she will die. Granting her constitution 
without the proper nervous temperament or disposition to 
work, she will consume just enough food to take care of 
herself; and if she lacks capacity, she cannot eat enough 
feed to make a profit regardless of her disposition to do so. 
Given constitution, capacity, and disposition to work, if her 
blood flows in the wrong direction, she will make beef in- 
stead of milk, and then it will be necessary to kill her to 
get the cost of the feed back. And further than this, if the 
blood carries nutrients into an udder which has not the 
ability of manufacturing the nutrients into butter-fat, still 
there is a loss. All of these points fit together in dove-tail 
fashion, and must be given due consideration in selecting 
cows for profit. 

There are other points, such as width across the hips, 
breed types and characteristics, but time does not permit 
reference to more than those points which are necessary 
for profitable milk and butter-fat production. 

But after all, when we have taken into consideration 
these points, we do not know much about the cow. There 
is no one who can look at a cow and tell within 1,000, 2,000 
or 3,000 pounds how much milk she gave last year. If you 
do not know her breed, you could not tell within one or two 
per cent, of how much her milk tested, were you to see a 
sample of it. The only way to determine the true measure 
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of a cow, is to use a scale each time the cow is milked, and 
test her milk one or two days out of each month. It does 
not take long to do this, and it is the only method of de- 
termining accurately the real merits of the cow from the 
dairyman's standpoint; and it is well worth while. Study 
the history of every great cow and you will find that at 
some time in her life she, or some of her offspring, were 
sacrificed because her real value had not at that time been 
determined. 

Remember that in the United States farmers are milk- 
ing 14 million cows, no one of which makes anybody a profit, 
and that on the average farm in this country, somebody is 
wasting 27.2 days every year. 

By the use of sound judgment in determining the de- 
velopment of the essential points of butter production, and 
the use of the scales and test, this great w^ste of feed and 
labor can be eliminated. 

So that the proposition which faces us to-day is, how 
to build up our dairy herds and how to secure identically 
the kind of cows about which I speak; and the best way 
is through the use of sires — and that brings me up to that 
phase of the subject. All over the United States we have 
been too careless about the sires; and I say to you to-day, 
that he who is careless about selecting sires with which to 
make his herd, will never accomplish anything; the herds 
will retrograde generation after generation, if he is careless 
about his sires. The first thing in selecting a sire, of course, 
is pedigree; and some of you will say that the papers with 
a sire amount to nothing; and that is very true, except as 
the pedigree is a history of that animal and of his ancestors. 
If you stop to consider what the pedigree is, I am sure you 
will look at it differently in the future than you have in 
the past. I have been very much impressed in the last year 
or two, because I have been breeding some dairy cattle my- 
self, with the inquiries that come to me for pure bred sires, 
and they demand the papers; that is the first inquiry, and 
the second inquiry is, "How much does he cost?" Papers of 
that kind do not amount to anything, because he gets the 
pedigree along with the animal and does not study the his- 
tory of the animal; so that I say to you, in selecting a sire, 
if you wish to secure a pure bred animal, you should study 
his pedigree before you purchase him, and determine whether 
that pedigree shows that you are getting a progenitor of 
productive, profitable dairy animals, or whether you are get- 
ting an absolute scrub. I believe that there are as many 
pedigrees of sires in the United States that will tell the 
thinking man that he has purchased a scrub, as there are 
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pedigrees that tell the story of a good sire; and so the ped- 
igree amounts to simply that much. If the pedigree tells 
that the sire's mother made 900 pounds of, butter in a year, 
that her mother made 800 pounds, her mother in turn made 
700 pounds and her mother 600 pounds, there has been a 
gradual increase, and you needn't fear using that sire; but 
on the other hand, if the pedigree shows that this sire's 
mother was pure bred, that this sire's sire was pure bred, 
and his grand-mother was pure bred, and her great-great grand 
mother was pure bred, that amounts to a little, but not very 
much, because perhaps if the whole story were given in 
that pedigree, it would show that there was a decrease in 
the amount of butter made by the ancestors of tlie sire in- 
stead of an increase; and then there are just as poor pure- 
bred cattle as there are grade cattle, so that we should 5-tudy 
the pedigrees of the sires that we place at the head of our 
herd and find wbateve^f we desire in there. In the second 
place I would say that the sire should be prepotent, so that 
he will transmit to his offspring those qualifications Avhich 
I have outlined — Constitution, Capacity, Nervous Temper- 
ament, Blood Circulation. The way to secure them is through 
transmission, and you should see that your sire has the right 
kind of a head, large mouth, large nostrils, broad between 
the eyes, well dished face, large, bright, prominent eyes, 
large neck, well sprung in the ribs and deep in girth, show- 
ing indications of a good constitution ; he will transmit chose 
to his daughter, and we will have those qualifications in the 
cow. In other words, in selecting a sire for your herd, you 
should see that he has, as nearly as possible, all of the char- 
acteristics which you desire in your cows. Also, in selecting 
heifers, you should take the same points into consideration. 
How many of you ever thought that you should look for 
a sire having mammary veins in a rudimentary stage, the 
same as you would look for them in a cow? Many of you 
perhaps never thought of it. Some sires are more highly 
developed in the mammary veins than others, and if you 
look closely you will notice these same veins that you find 
on cows; of course not as highly developed, because in cows 
Ihey are developed by the tremendous flow of blood which 
carries the great amount of nutrients into the udder for milk 
production; and so I think that we should not overlook the 
importance of any of these things in selecting our sires, and 
I say to you frankly, that if it were necessary, and of course 
ft would be, in selecting a sire, to use precaution in the 
amount of money that I expended on my herd, I would use 
that precaution in selecting cows. I would far rather expend 
less money for cows, and put the money I had left, in a 
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Sire. To illustrate, if I were a young man in dairying, . I 
would rather have two good cows and a good sire, than I 
would fifty cows and a poor sire. If I had 50 cows en my 
farm, and it were necessary for me to sell 48 of them in 
order to get a* good sire, or to keep the whole 50 and have 
a poor sire, I would sell 48 of them and get a good sire. I 
heard of a man down in Nashville, Tenn., who had only 
bought one cow; I became interested about four years ago 
and wrote him, asking him to tell me his story; he wrote 
back, "It is true, I only bought one cow; when a young man 
I bought a cow named Golden Eyes, and from that time I 
have always raised heifer calves; I sold $7,000 worth, and 
then I sold $8,000 worth more since then ; I have sold a few 
head for $550, and now I have 60 head of heifers that I am 
preparing for another auction sale; and all from one cow 
and her offspring, from milk and butter fat that they got 
off my farm.'* As a matter of fact he is one of the most fa- 
mous breeders of this kind of cattle, and he has good cows 
and he used good sires always and raised the heifer calves. 
I believe that answers the question as to whether or not it 
would pay the average farmer to raise his heifer calves. 
That was part of my subject, I think, perhaps I need not 
dilate longer on that, after having said to you that there is 
such a tremendous demand for dairy cows all over the United 
States, in fact in all parts of the world. The question is often 
asked whether or not I believe that the present prices of 
dairy cattle are permanent or only temporary. I frankly 
believe that they are absolutely permanent, and I do not 
think that any of us will ever live to see the day when we 
will be able to accept less money for good dairy cattle thart 
we do at the present time, and I know of no phase of agri- 
culture that offers such a great opportunity for the young 
man who is just starting In the farming business, and I know 
of no bigger opportunity for the man who is breeding dairy 
cattle to-day and has a large herd, than the one thing of 
selecting good sires, the proper kind of sires, and raising 
the heifer calves; because, if he is a master-breeder or even 
a good breeder, he can certainly improve upon the animals 
that he has now, by disposing of the older ones and breed- 
ing the others up a little bit more, following the suggestions 
that have been give here as to the selection of a sire, and 
paying attention to the history of the sire's family as given 
in the pedigree. I can't imagine anything that will afford 
more pleasure to a man on a farm than to do just that, and 
I am sure that there will be nothing more profitable. I 
thank you for your kind attention. Whenever you have 
bred your cattle up to where you actually think they are 
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as nearly perfect as they can be bred, then I would in-breed; 
and if there were things that ought to be abolished, because 
in-breeding . intensifies both inferior qualifications and su- 
perior, I would use another sire, properly selected, and breed 
it out of that herd. You might intensify production, but you 
have also intensified, perhaps, coarse hair and other things 
which we do not want, and I don't think I would countenance 
in-breeding in pure bred cattle at all. I think it is well to 
line-breed. I might say that line-breeding differs from in- 
breeding, in that in-breeding is the mating together of ani- 
mals very closely related ; out-crossing, is the mating to- 
gether of members of different families; line-breeding is the 
mating together of families remotely related, and I think 
that is preferable. It gives you the advantage of maintain- 
ing the blood that you have in your herd without running 
the risk of having those bad things. For instance, I have 
never seen a perfect animal, and I have never seen a herd 
of cattle that were uniformly good; so long as that is true 
there is always an opportunity of going outside and bring- 
ing in some new blood that will overcome some of those 
objections to our herd. 

THE CHAIRMAN: At this time I will announce the 
Committee to report a list of officers for the Alfalfa Asso- 
ciation: L. H. Healey, Windham County, W. M. Andrews, 
New Haven County, Charles A. Thompson, Tolland County, 
J. B. Palmer, New London County, J. A. Sherwood, Fair- 
field County, and R. E. Dodge, Litchfield County. (Middle- 
sex Co. and Hartford Co., not named.") 

It is probably known to most of you that a Commis- 
sion was appointed by the governors of various states, to 
investigate the subject of rural credits abroad this summer. 
Massachusetts sent a gentlemen who stands very high in 
New England, not only as a citizen of Worcester, but as a 
writer on agricultural affairs, Mr. J. Lewis Ellsworth, for 
many years Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture of 
Mass., and he will talk to you to-day on what he learned 
about rural credits, banking and agricultural cooperation 
in Europe. I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Ellsworth. 

MR. ELLSWORTH: Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen : Although I don't know that you need any new bank- 
ing systern here in Connecticut, still there are phases of 
rural banking as carried on in Europe, that if they were taken 
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up here, it appears to mc might be very helpful. Co-opera- 
tion as it is practiced in Europe certainly will be helpful 
anywhere ; and I want to say this commission consisted of 
78 individuals. There were seven appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the rest were made up from 
the different state governors, as your president has said. 
The meetings of the commission were first held in Italy, 
and there its first observations were made. From then on, 
the meetings were held, and agricultural authorities, bank 
presidents and other well-informed people gave lectures, con- 
ducted discussions, and freely answered questions, upon the 
different matters which we were studying. 

We shall consider, first of all, some of the basic princi- 
ples of the systems of rural credit as they have been devel- 
oped in Germany, in which country it has reached its great- 
est degree of perfection. We shall divide the subject into 
the two distinct and necessary forms of credit, the short- 
term or personal loan, and the long-term, which is usually 
the land mortgage loan. As there are several different sys- 
tems of each now operative in Germany, we shall deal only 
with those which appear most important, and possibly, prac- 
tical, for this country. 

First let us consider the personal or short-terra loan. 
We found two distinct systems in Germany, one serving the 
urban districts, the other operative in rural territory. These 
are the Schultze-Delitsche system, which usually operates 
in cities and towns, and is not strictly a local institution, 
and the Raiffeisen system, which confines its activities to 
local rural districts. 

Briefly, the principles upon which the Raiffeisen banks 
are founded, are as follows: Unlimited liability of all mem- 
bers, as security. Permanent reserve fund, as additional se- 
curity. Limitation of area, insuring personal acquaintance 
of all members, and none may belong to more than one 
society at one time. Loans are made only for productive or 
provident purposes, and only to members; investigation 
made first as to the purpose and then as to the actual use 
of the loan ; maximum time of loan five years. Facilities for 
repayment by instalments; borrower also at liberty to cancel 
full debt by payment at any time. Absence of profit seeking, 
dividends being limited to rate of interest paid by borrower, 
if any are declared. Officeholders, with single exception of 
secretary or accountant, not renumerated for services. The 
aim is to improve not only the material but the moral con- 
dition of their members. The capital is originally raised upo« 
shares, which are sold to members, the average cost of these 
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shares being in the vicinity of $25. Regardless of the number 
of shares held, each member has but one vote. 

No loans are made to others than members, and as a 
rule, arc not made for more than four years — never for more 
than five. They are payable, not in a lump sum on a certain, 
specified date, which often comes so hard on the borrower, 
but may be paid in instalments. 

In every case, the length of the term for the repayment 
of loans, is fixed in advance, and this term and the amount 
•f instalments are proportioned to the object of the loan and 
the ability of the. borrower to repay. These banks receive 
deposits both from members and from outsiders, but con- 
fine all loans to members. 

The interest on loans ranges from 4j4 to 5%. Satisfac- 
torily indorsed notes or collaterals are accepted as security. 
I think the money rates in Europe are higher now than they 
arc in this country. It was so testified before our hearing. 

All officers and trustees are chosen by the members and 
serve for four years. The accountant or cashier received 
about one-tenth of one per cent on all transactions. The 
societies reserve the right of recalling loans upon from one 
to three months notice; but this is very seldom done. 

These, then, are the local Raiffeisen societies. The 
founder, realizing from the beginning, the need of combina- 
tion among these local societies, in order- to provide a center 
for equalization of funds by a non-profit seeking organi- 
zation, finally solved this problem by the establishment of 
central banks in each province. The local banks adjusted 
the finances of their members, and the central banks ad- 
justed the finances of the local societies in the same manner. 
The German agricultural central loan bank in turn balances 
the supply and demand among the provincial central banks, 
obtains credit and makes necessary investments for them. 
This, for convenience, has 12 branches in different parts of 
the country. While the local societies are in no way under 
t^overnment supervision, the central bank is subject to in- 
spection by a representative of the government, as the state 
kas made an appropriation in its aid upon which 3% in- 
terest is paid to the state. 

Neither the inspector nor the government can close the 
bank, but in case of mismanagement the appropriation can 
be withdrawn. The original intention was, to have other co- 
operative undertakings carried on by the local Raiffeisen 
societies; but experience has proved that this is impracti- 
cable and has shown the advisability of independent orga- 
nizations for conducting other operations. These we will 
consider later. 
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Let us now consider the land mortgage, or long-term, 
credit system as operated in Germany; and we shall dis- 
cuss but one system, known as the landschaften, and found 
largely in northern Germany, for it seems to me that it is 
this system, or some modification of it, which will eventu- 
ally be found applicable to conditions here, in this country. 
It is a system which will appeal to anyone who has ever 
had experience with a mortgage on the farm, and which 
eliminates entirely, the disagreeable individual feature which 
characterizes the farm mortgage in this country. 

To begin with, at times we have great difficulty in se- 
curing a purchaser for a farm mortgage, unless the interest 
rate is high. This is due to several reasons; they are not a 
liquid investment; the purchaser must ascertain the sounds 
ness of the title; he must determine the sufficiency of the 
security offered; he must see that the interest and princi- 
pal are collected ; and he must see that the property involved 
does not deteriorate to such an extent that security is en- 
dangered; and he must also see that the taxes are paid. 

Then, too, the requirement of repayment in a lump sura 
and the limited time for which such money can be secured, 
are very serious hindrances. These two factors in a great 
many instances force the mortgager to either secure a re- 
newal at a still higher rate of interest, or else contract a 
new mortgage. It is just these features which the mortgage- 
credit association have been organized to eliminate, and 
this they have done; the so-called landschaften having proved 
even more efficient than others which were investigated. 
Some of the general principles of these organizations will 
be of interest, and I shall try to give you as clear a con- 
ception as possible of the methods involved. 

To begin with, the farmer, whom we will call Jones, 
who is seeking a mortgage, has no direct, personal relations 
with the person who actally furnishes the money. He goes 
to the landschaft and makes known h'is wants. The first 
step taken is, to secure an impartial valuation of his prop- 
erty — his farm lands. This is made by three different parties; 
first, by two or three of the members of the landschaft, who 
live in his vicinity; second, by an independant valuer, such 
as the professor of agriculture in the nearest university; 
and, third, by the officials of the landschaft. The lowest of 
the three is then taken as a basis for the loan. In this way 
there is no possibility of an overvaluation. Then, as a fur- 
ther precaution, Jones is allowed to borrow only two-thirds 
of this lowest valuation. He then does not receive this 
amount in actual cash, but he is given bonds to the speci- 
fied amount. For these he is given his mortgage, and this 
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is registered in the books of the government law officers. 
Jones then disposes of the bonds. He may sell them through 
his own banker, or the banking department connected with 
the landschaft will sell them for him. They are sold in the 
open market. 

Now you see, the one who buys these bonds — let us 
call him Brown — is really the mortgagee. He has as se- 
curity, not merely this individual mortgage, but the pool 
of all mortgages in the hands of the landschaft, and, on 
addition, the reserve fund, which the organization is con- 
stantly building up. 

The law states that the money of widows and orphans 
may be invested only in government bonds or in land- 
schaften bonds. The security and stability of these bonds is 
thus recognized, and is due, largely, to the fact that the 
government has supervision over these organizations. Each 
organization represents one political district. 

As Brown and Jones, then, do not come into any direct, 
personal contact, let us see what relation each bears to the 
landschaft itself. First, let us take Brown, the man who has 
bought the bonds. He secures the interest on his invest- 
ment, not from Jones who has contracted the mortgage, 
but from the landschaft. This is payable on the 1st of April 
and is usually 3>^%. 

If, at any time. Brown desires his principal, he cannot 
foreclose on Jones, neither can he collect from the land- 
schaft. He simply sells his bonds in the open market. 

Now as to Jones* position: The day before the land- 
schaft has to pay the interest on its bonds, it collects the 
interest from its members; and only those who are carry- 
ing mortgages are members of •the organization. Interest 
is collected at the rate of 4%. The one-half per cent, dif- 
ference between what Jones pays and Brown receives, is 
used to meet running expenses first of all, and then to 
build up a surplus as reserve fund. 

Each year Jones pays a fixed sum, which not only covers 
the interest, but goes toward the reduction of the principal. 

The iportgage cannot be foreclosed, either by Brown 
or by the landschaft, as this is a part of the system; but 
a larger proportion of the payments gradually goes toward 
the reduction of the principal, and a smaller amount to- 
wards the interest, until at the end, usually of either 45 or 
54 years, the mortgage is amortized and canceled. 

The payments, over and above the running expenses 
and what goes into the reserve fund, are used by the asso- 
ciation to buy up the bonds, so that when the mortgage 
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becomes amortized, the entire bond issue upon it had been 
bought up. 

Now suppose that Jones for some reason or other fails 
to pay the interest. His land may then be sold in the ope« 
market, and, owing to the low valuation which has bee« 
placed upon it, a larger amount than the bond issue wouW 
invariably be realized. The landschaften is reimbursed for 
the sum total of the bonds issued, and the balance goea 
back to Jones. In this way the organization and the bond- 
holders are protected; and then too, there is also the surplu* 
to fall back upon. 

In nearly all European countries, co-operative buying 
and selling associations have been carried on successfully 
and to a considerable extent for some years, yet in Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Holland, Denmark and France, the 
farming people appeared to be deriving the most benefit. 
While in all cou'ntries, the general principles of organiza- 
tion and purpose were the same, there appeared to be a 
difference in methods — some countries emphasizing one fea- 
ture and some another. 

The supply societies in Germany deal mainly in ferti- 
lizers and food-stuffs. One, t>^o or three parishes are 
usually included in the jurisdiction of a single society, the 
area being governed by its ability to furnish enough mem- 
bers so as to secure the advantages of purchasing in bulk. 
Central organizations, representing all local societies in a 
province or state, are organized to increase the buying power 
still greater, and thus reduce cost still further. 

There are three principal types of co-operative dairies; 
those in which the cream is separated and butter made, but 
the milk and buttermilk is% returned to the producers; those 
which sell new milk for making butteif and cheese and use 
the by-products as food for pigs; and those known as cream 
depots, which only separate the cream, which is then sent 
to a central dairy, or to the towns. 

A milk supply from at least 300 to 400 cows must be 
guaranteed before definite steps toward organizing a so- 
ciety will be made. Members must deliver to the central 
station all milk not needed for use on the farm or in the 
home. Paymertt is usually based on the fat content. Central 
Organizations have been formed to some extent. 

The co-operative grain selling societies aim to secure 
for the producer im]jroved facilities for cleaning, drying 
and grading seeds, regulating prices by reservation of supply, 
enabling the farmers to secure credit, with corn in the ware- 
house as security, lessening or eliminating payments t« 
middlemen and reducing transportation charges. 
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The cattle-selling associations aim at the elimination 
•f superfluous charges in getting cattle to the market, and, 
although attempts have been made to establish co-operative 
slaughter houses, similar to those in Denmark, they have 
as yet been unsuccessful. 

The majority of the societies sell on commission, and all 
animals are insured agaist damage in transit and against 
partial or total loss at the hands of the inspectors. Many 
societies maintain their own system of insurance. 

A realization of the advantages to be secured if indi- 
Tidual farmers would combine to bulk, grade and send their 
eggs to market in a dependable, fresh condition, led to the 
formation of societies, which, in addition to the handling of 
the eggs, seek to promote the poultry industry by advising as 
to breeding and feeding, turning their attention to better meth- 
ods of housing and selling desirable birds at very low prices. 

The co-operative movement in Hungary began by the 
founding of the Budapest central, co-operative creamery. 
This was founded upon the incentive of the Minister of 
Agriculture in 1883. The 1912 report shows a membership of 
140 farmers holding 648 shares. When organized, the value 
•f shares was $160, each. 

The association owns a large plant, which we visited. 
We were received most cordially, and were shown every 
part of the plant. The milk comes in from the surrounding • 
country in large cans, loaded into big two horse teams. It 
is then weighed and turned into the large pasteurizing tank. 
Then follows the bottling for market. Sweet milk, baby 
milk and sour milk are sold. Some of the cream is sepa- 
rated; part of the cream being sold and butter made 
from the remainder. All milk is delivered by retail shops, 
most of which deal in milk and milk products, selling from 
push carts as well as directly from the store. 

700 men and women are employed to handle the out- 
put of this association, which amounted in the month of 
April 1913, to 1,900,600 liters of milk. The farmers are paid 
according to the fat content of the milk, which ranged from 
3.24% to 3.8%, or, an average of about 3.6%. 

In co-operative distribution Hungary is far advanced. 
There are two distinct types of societies known as the **or- 
ganized;" that is, being under the jurisdiction of some cen- 
tral organization, and the unorganized. The central society 
controls the former, supplies them with goods and working 
capital and attends to the wholesale purchase of supplies. 

They deal mainly in household necessities, provisions, 
seed, commercial fertilizers, machines, tools, etc. The un- 
organized societies are independent, individual institutions, 
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and may be divided into two classes; those dealing in house- 
hold requisites and provisions, and those dealing in all 
kinds of agricultural supplies. 

Going on to Austria, we found co-operative milk plants 
similar to those in Budapest and other parts of Hungary. 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, claims the largest co-oper- 
ative dairy plapt in existence. The milk is distributed to 
the sale depots in 102 wagons. These wagons also transport 
the milk to the central plant as it arrives at the railway 
stations from the farms. Their employes number 660, and 
212 horses are kept. 

Including the persons who deliver the milk, the number 
of employes would be about 1200. The branch depots have 
about 210 push carts for delivering the milk. This immense 
proposition began its career in 1881, with 33 members, while 
in 1911-12 it had 631. The milk at the railroad station is 
valued at 4}4 cents per quart. 

Upon arrival at the plant it is strained and pasteurized. 
A specialty is made of baby milk, prepared by special 
methods. Fresh milk is sold in sealed glass bottles, from 
80,0C0 to 90,000 of which are filled every night. This is, 
undoubtedly, the largest bottling plant in the world. 

Of all the countries visited, Denmark showed the most 
marked development of the different types of business co- 
operation. The Danes were leaders in the organization of 
co-operative business. 

Formerly, a corn-producing country, with Germany as 
its principal market, she su'ddenly, in 1879, found that mar- 
ket cut off by an edict issued by the German Kaiser, barring 
admission to this product. The Danes then turned their 
attention to cattle raising, and later to pig raising and poultry 
growing. Then came the necessity of disposing of their pro- 
ducts, first the butter, then the bacon, and later, the eggs. 

Co-operation seemed the open door, and they were not 
long in taking advantage of it. The piecemeal adoption of 
co-operation, first for one purpose and then for another, re- 
sulted in a division of the different projects, each into a 
separate society, such as dairy societies, supply-purchasing 
societies, bacon-curing societies etc, so that, of necessity, 
one may belong to nine or ten different societies, each per- 
forming a separate function. 

The co-operative dairy societies compel their members 
to feed only certain things, to cool their milk to a specified 
temperature immediately and hold it at that temperature; 
and such regulations as will insure a uniform, high-grade 
product. Failure to comply with the rules, means that im- 
mediate rejection of the offending product. Each member. 
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however, is glad, through the society, fo compel himself to 
do these things, which will not only mean a larger output, 
but a sure market and better prices for it. 

These societies have meant great progress for the small 
dairy farmer. The dairy owns 23 wagons for transporting 
milk from the farmers and to its shops and customers. It 
also owns 12 horses for use in town delivery, but hired 
horses for bringing in the milk. The dairy has 20 stores in 
Odense selling only its products. 

Egg productic-n forms a very important part of the 
Danish farmer's source of income. To increase the returns 
in this branch of agriculture, co-operative e^g export so- 
cieties have been formed. The most important of these is 
called the "Danak andels aegeksport." This was organized 
in 1895, and one-fifth of all the eggs exported from Denmark 
no>y pass through its hands. It embraces 500 affiliated 
branches, with a total membership of 40,000 poultry keepers. 
Each branch has its local depot, and appoints a collector, 
who is paid a small commission on eggs collected. The eggs 
are purchased by weight, which induces the farmer to keep 
improved breeds and strains. There are stringent rules to 
insure that all eggs collected have been laid since the pre- 
vious collection, and a penalty of a fine or expulsion is in- 
flicted for violations. All eggs are branded with the trade- 
mark of the society and also the reference number of the 
branch society and the registered number of the member 
who supplied them. In this way it is possible to trace any 
defective egg from the breakfast table right back to the 
producer. Needless to say, very few poor eggs are found. 
The local depots forward the eggs to central packing sta- 
tions situated in towns having convenient communication 
with English ports. The eggs are sorted into five different 
grades and packed in wood wool or excelsior, 1440 eggs in 
each box. There is the least possible delay between producer 
and consumer. This method insures the consumer a reliable 
article at a reasonable price; it guarantees the producer a 
maximum price as well, by the elimination of middlemen. 
The price paid the farmer is set by the society. 

At the end of each year the net profits are divided among 
the members, in proportion to the value of the eggs re- 
ceived from each. These are only some of the many forms 
of business co-operation in Denmark. 

I have one suggestion that I am going to make, which 
I made to the Board of Agriculture at Springfield, and that 
is this; that the milk producers in the several different sec- 
tions of the New England states, because I am sure that 
some of you sell milk to go to Boston, should build co- 
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Operative creameries convenient to the largest supply, ex- 
pending the least amount of money to build and equip such 
a plant, so that the farmers can stand ready to demand i 
living price for their, milk, and if the buyers do not agree 
to the promised frice, the milk could be converted into 
butter, and the skim milk returned to the farmers, under 
the same method as pursued in Denmark. The interest on 
the money expended under this scheme, would be very sn:all, 
and should be put in the same class of expenditures as in- 
surance. George McKerror, of Madison, Wisconsin, in- 
formed me that an organization of farmers in Woodstock^ 
Illinois, had carried out this plan successfully, and increased 
the price of milk 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

I feel that co-operation is the keynote of future pi ogress 
and universal success in agriculture in this country. We will 
do well to get out from under the frame work of individ- 
ualism upon which we have so long depended for shelter 
from competitive products, and upon the solid foundation 
of apiculture erect a framework of co-operation which will, 
beyond a question, be sufficient to sustain any burden of 
competition which it may be called upon to support. So 
let us strive for co-operation organization here in Connecti- 
cut, to the end that our farming may be made more pros- 
perous and our life upon the farm may be still worth the 
living. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have visited some of the foreign 
countries where. Mr. Ellsworth has been, and can assure 
you that he has told you many truths and no lies about it, 
and has also given you some excellent advice in regard t^ 
co-operation. I believe that the matter of co-operation means 
the success of the fanners of this country, and until wt 
get it we will not come into our own. 

The remarks made about the women working reminds 
me of one that I saw milking a very fine Ayrshire cow ; I watch- 
ed her for a moment ; she looked up to me and seemed to be 
interested to think that I was watching her. I said to her, 
"we make the men do that in our country." She, with a most 
wistful look on her face said; "I wish they did here." 

Unless there are some questions which you wish to 
ask Mr. Ellsworth, I believe this closes the exercises of 
the afternoon. 
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JEVENING SESSION 8 P.M. 

Music. 

PROF. R. E. DODGE : One of the largest problems that 
every community has, is the question of educating its youth, 
particularly the education of the youth in real prepara^^ion for 
the life that they must lead when they go into the outer 
world. I tliink probably the farmers in our rural communities 
in Connecticut and many other states, do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the education of our children from a broad 
as well as practical standpoint. The size of this audience, 
lor instance, as compared with the size of the audience in 
the afternoon is another fact which emphasises the truth 
that we are paying more money in the state of Connecticut 
lo the men who are feeding our clalves and cows and pigs 
than we are to the people who are teaching our children in 
©ur rural schools. I mean by that, that the ordinary farm 
land has more money left at the end of the year than the 
person that we ask to teach in our rural schools. That 
means that we have the wrong idea of rural education, and 
I am afraid that that is true, not only in the neighboring 
states but over a good deal of the country. A few things 
have been done in rural education in the last few years — 
things of great significance, that have been done in a prac- 
tical way and have been done by people who have been 
brought up in rural homes. If there is anything that we 
would dislike, it would be to have it done by philanthropic 
and missionary work; we want to have people come in and 
work with us and help us solve our problems because they 
know what those problems are. The important work in rural 
•ducation, I think, involves co-operation and work of those 
people who know what rural life is, who love the soil and 
who like to get their hand on the skin of a cow. We have 
with us to-night as a speaker on this topic of rural educa- 
tion, a young woman whom I have known for years as a 
student and friend, who has had this training and more; 
a country born girl, raised on a farm, who has taught in 
the rural schrols, who knows what it is to open up the old 
district school with the snow three feet deep and no fire, 
and who has made a study of rural education her life work, 
and has made a record therein, who I think is qualified. At 
present she is at the head of a large department of the II- 
Snois State iJniversity. I wish we had all the students from 
the State of Connecticut to meet her. It is certainly a pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Miss Mabel Carney of the Illinois 
State University, who will speak on Rural Education. 
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"ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDUCATION AS EFFECT- 
ING THE RURAL LIFE PROBLEM." 

MISS MABEL CARNEY: Mr. Chairman and Friends 
of Connecticut. When I first received an invitation to come 
here this evening and talk to you on the question of rural 
education, I confess that I hesitated, because very frequently 
we are likely to be a misfit when we get too far from home. 
At least I find that to be true in my own case, and I thought 
that it might not be the best thing in the world for me to come 
here this evening; yet I am very glad after all that I did come, 
because I think that you in Connecticut and we farmers, and 
rural teachers and other rural workers in the state of Illinois, 
have a great deal in common after all. One thing that we 
have in common is the recognition of the significance of this 
great question of rural education; the general significance 
of rural welfare. I do know that in coming to Connecticut 
I am coming to a manufacturing state. I come from a state 
where agriculture is still our chief industry. I come to a 
state where there are only 900 little country schools, from a 
state where there are 10,615; and perhaps it is well for us 
to go across the prairie at times and to exchange our points 
of view ; and so, with this much of an explanation I am going 
to start outright and tell you some of those things that I 
think to be true, regarding the great need for a new rural edu- 
cation. 

In the state of Connecticut, where manufacturing is, of 
course, the chief industry, farming and rural interests arc 
still important, and talking for the nation as a whole, agri- 
culture and rural welfare are two of our greatest problems. 
While it is true that in some of our large states, a third of 
our people only are gaining their living directly from the land, 
still to-day farming remains the necessary basal industry of so- 
ciety, and to-day there are 12 million boys and girls out in our 
country schools; in some states, like my own, 350,000 country 
children trudge over the muddy roads in March and May 
and April to the little white school house. 
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There has been a great deal said lately about our rural 
problems. I was glad to be able to arrive in time to hear 
part of the discussions at least on the afternoon program, I 
heard one man speak well of the dairy industry and another 
discuss this fundamental question of rural co-operation. Each 
man told you what the real problem was ; that it was a problem 
of doing those different things in which they were interested ; 
at any rate I know of any number of our farmers at home who 
will stand up and talk for hours, one will tell us that the great 
problem is rye, another grass, and another will stand up and 
say that the problem is animal farming. I am here to-night to 
say to you that the real rural problem, at least as I see it, is the 
problem of humanity, and by that I mean, that it is the 
problem of the ordinary human beings on the farm. I think 
Dean Bailey of Cornell, who is really the greatest rural leader, 
said that the real rural problem of to-day is the problem of 
keeping on out in the country, on our farms the civilization of 
which maintains itself against city influences and equals the 
best civilization in American Hfe to-day. Now, I think 
that could be put more simply in just this way; that the 
real rural problem to-day is the problem of getting standard 
people in the country. I take it that this problem has every- 
thing to do with rural education, because education j** 
life and reflects life at every turn; and if in the country, if 
out on the farms of the middle west and on the farms or on the 
great ranches of the far west and on the plantations of the 
south, and all over this great nation of ours, we are to have 
a farm life, a rural life which can hold its own against the 
call of the city, that rural life must be built up through our 
rural educational system ; and that is why rural education 
is of such tremendous importance to us here this evening. 

Now before I come to the school question I want to 
mention another thought as a back ground^ for what I am 
going to say, and that is this; that in building up our farm 
Hfe, whether it be in the east, or in the middle west or in the 
far west — wherever it be — 'there is one idea at least which 
must be emphasized, and that is what I would term the com- 
munity idea. The pioneer farmer who. started from the 
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Atlantic seaboard with his goods in his covered wagon and 
travelled through the middle west and took up his land 
there and settled — that pioneer farmer was a man of strong 
individualism, and is to-day, usually an old, grey-bearded 
man; many of them are most conservative people, owing 
to the conditions in which they have lived. We have this 
early type of farmer, a man that is an individualist; and 
when something has to be done in the community, he mea- 
sures its value by its own personal standards. We have had 
so much of that in country life that it has left its stamp o« 
rural situations everywhere. The farmer of to-day is said 
by the socialists to be the great individualist of our time. 
And that is true. When you want people that will stand on 
their own feet ; when you want to meet men and women wh© 
have their own ideas, go into the country and .there you wiU 
find them. That is the reason for all this discussion upon co- 
operation here this afternoon; because a farmer is still an in- 
dividualist. But the new type of farmer who is with us now 
tnd who will control our welfare in the future, is a man wh« 
must understand the community and must work for his little 
local community; and in doing that, he will lead up to hi» 
county, to his state, to his nation, and work along broad, 
general lines, for the welfare of all. 

Now there are several agencies in a country community 
that I want merely to suggest here this evening and the« 
discuss the school especially— several agencies which can be 
used for the building up of this community idea. One of 
them is the home. I speak of the home as a fundamental 
institution of society, and so it is. We talk a great deal about 
the importance of the farm home. Volumes have been writte« 
on it; many volumes more must be written before we realize 
our hopes, perhaps, in that line. One thing is certain; the 
farm home is important, whether it be in the old east or out 
in the middle west; and the farmers are certainly beginning 
to realize it. Then there is the church, which was to be dis- 
cussed here this exening after I had finished. I can't say 
much about the church, but the church is an institution which 
is not dead by any means, as some seem to think, which will 
give you actual community life, as it has done in the past — a 
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great heritage, and which will uphold the highest idealism 
among* the people, both personally and in a community 
sense. I wish Dr. Wilson were here to-night, because there 
is no man, anywhere, who is better able to enunciate the 
part which the church has to play in the upbuilding of country 
Bfc. 

Then there is the farmer's association, the Grange. You 
liave the Grange in this state. We have Granges too, 
though not so many as you have. Then there are the Farmer's 
Institutes which have done their large part and will still do a 
greater part, and the farmer's clubs and all the other types 
of farmers' organizations. And then we have in addition to 
all those, the Country School. 

Now I am here with you this evening to discuss par- 
ticularly the country school and what it can do along those 
lines; and I want you to see that thus far I have tried to 
suggest that the country school^ aims at more than teaching 
the children alone. That is the grfeat service, and of course 
the primary service for which the school is established; but 
the country school of the future which is to hold its own and 
io emulate country life as it must be emulated, must teach 
not only the children but the parents as well. The school, 
after all, is the very best agency for this building up of com- 
munity life. I know that you may be thinking that your 
little white schools out here in the. hills of Connecticut are 
institutions for the children alone; but I am sure that you 
all remember, but a short time ago, when that little white 
school house on the hill was the meeting place of the whole 
community, if it is not so to-day. I can myself remember when 
♦ur little school house brought together all the men, women 
and children of the country; when it was in every sense a com- 
munity center. The school has an advantage for serving in just 
that way, and the reason that you people met in the early day 
is, you had that remarkable institution, the country school, 
the "deestrict" school that we read about in story yet, because 
you made it a community institution, ministering to all the 
needs of the primitive community. Our country school of 
the future must do, in this day, what the country school of 
the past has done — must minister to all the needs of the 
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community. The school is well prepared to do this in 
certain v\ ays. For one reason you can see yourselves that this 
whole problem is a problem of education, and that little 
white school house out there on the hills or on the prairie 
as the local agency of education, is the very best meeting 
place, the very best point of attack upon this problem of* 
rural improvement. Now what do I mean by that? I mean 
distinctly, that if you want improvement in the rural com- 
munity, if you want scientific farming, if you want better 
breeds of live stock, you will get those things if they come 
in through the little school, because in that school we have 
the farmers of the future, and in that school too we may bring 
together the farmers of the present, and we can put before 
them there in that little school those ideas in such a way 
that they can modify the life of the community and change 
the things that should be changed. I will show you that more 
concretely in a moment. The country school is a community. 
If Dr. Wilson were here he would probably show you how the 
church can be a great community institution. It is true that the 
little country church can be a community institution if it is 
properly managed, with the right type of minister; but in a cer- 
tain sense the church can never be the community center, at 
least not immediately, that th^ country school can be, because 
the country school is a community institution. Every man and 
woman in the community has an interest in the school; the 
old bachelor who has no children and whose only interest 
is that of taxes, still has an interest in that little school; it 
may be that his interest is in keeping the taxes as low as 
possible; but every person in the community, I say is in 
some way in direct contact with the little school. It is sup- 
ported by state funds, and it is a community institution. And 
in another way still, the little white school house possesses 
an advantage, because it exists everywhere. I might 
ride out in my state for forty miles through the country 
and not pass a single little country church. Now that sounds 
like paganism to some of you good eastern people I suppose; 
yet I don't know but what I would rather have too few 
churches than too many; but anyway, in our part of the 
that they had not had before. Well the result of it was that w e 
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country the little country churches arc very few and far 
between; you ride ten miles and you will find a little white 
country school, and those little school houses are the very 
centers of those districts. Our country school possesses an 
advantage because it does exist everywhere; they are right 
before us, so that we may use them. 

Now with these general statements I will come down to 
the little country school, working along those lines that I 
have enumerated; and if you will pardon me, I am going to 
make this very concrete and rather personal. I am going to 
tell you about some of my own work in the little school. Now 
I am not telling you this because it is unusual, because I 
could tell ten stories of coimtry teachers who have done far 
better work than I have done, and I am not telling it because 
I like to tell about my own work, but I am telling it to you 
simply because I want you to see in a very definite and con- 
crete way what I mean when I speak about the country school 
as an agency for community and educational improvement. 
Out in our state, in Illinois, we have as I have told you 10,000 
country schools; many of those are efficient, but thousands 
of them are not, just as it is with you. I remember the little 
school house that I am going to talk to you about; I remember 
the first time I saw it, a little school house out on the prairie 
set up about three feet on posts, dilapidated, with door open 
and the cobs scattered over the yard — we burn cobs in our 
state, and in handling them they blow all over, and they are 
left lying on the ground. I went to work there one term, and 
then I asked the directors to visit the school house so that I 
could ^how those men what we could do in our little school 
and try to picture to them what an efficient country school 
could be. I thought at the time that it would probably ruin 
the whole plan, but I discovered later that I had done the very 
best thing that could be done. The great difficulty to day in 
rural education is, that the farmers and rural teachers and those 
who are responsible for the rural education do not realize 
the possibilities; and that evening when I asked those men 
and their wives up and pictured to them what our little school 
house could be, they smiled at the picture, but nevertheless it 
stuck in their minds and it gave them an image of efficiency 
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called a meeting of the district and we worked with them, 
and I went around and visited with the people, and finally we 
had a little school house with a basement under it; we made 
one large room of that basement, 21 feet square, we had work 
benches, we had a laboratory table, we had a little kitchea 
table, we had a furnace over in one corner and a store-room 
in which to put all the supplies that a school teacher is ex- 
pected to take charge of; after we had done all those things 
we remodeled the up stairs; what a lot of truck we raked 
out of that building. Just like many another country school; 
but it was clean at least and the difference in the spirit of 
those children was manifest in their faces the moment they 
stepped over the threshold, because here was a new school, 
to them ; new at least in appearance. I want to tell you more 
especially of the work that lay behind this, and that was the 
social work, I mean the community work. I saw early in my 
work that if I was going to get those people to help me, it would 
be necessary to make that little school a common meeting 
ground for them all ; and so I started to work, the children and 
myself. The first thing I did was to hire a horse and buggy and 
go around that district and visit every man, woman and child i« 
the community, staying over night with the family frequently; 
at least visiting them a little; talking to them about their 
Johnnie and Susie and all their other children ; and after that 
was done, it was easy. One of the little girls came in and 
happened to pick up a book; she saw a picture of a little 
girls' club; she wanted to know why we couldn't have a 
girls' club in our school. I was anxious for that, but I wanted 
it to come from others. We started a little girls' club in that 
little school house, with only 11 little country girls, 'in the 
beginning, but in three years that little club grew, until 
there was a membership of 42 girls who not only came from 
the little local district, but from five or six districts around. 
The girls were coming in there from five and six miles to the 
club meetings. They took up singing and music; they 
rented a piano and later bought and paid for it. I haven't 
time to tell you further what was done; but in getting those 
children together I was able to get their parents, because 
where the children go and where the interests of the chil- 
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4rcn are, there the parents will be. About Thanksgiving time 
I asked the parents, the men, to come down to the school 
house; they did, and we started there a parents' club finally, 
which met in the evenings. I brought my problems before 
the parents' club; they had a little lecture course, and that 
little country club finally extended its interests to the prob- 
lems of the community. There in the school house oi\ the 
prairie was a community center which became a thing of 
importance to all the people in that district. Now that is 
what the country school is doing socially. That is v;hat 
it can be. There was more scientific farming in that dis- 
trict than there had been before. Men who had been burn- 
ing their cornstalks — I don't know but what you consider 
it a crime in the east, but those men on the prairie had been 
burning their stalks — ;took up this question of scientific agri- 
culture; and in three or four years these little discussions 
wrought a great change in the practical life of the farming 
community. So much for the social life. I am here to*night 
to talk to you more especially on the educational side. I want 
to tell you a little bit about teaching here. I don't mean the 
kind of teaching done by a girl from the cighlli grade, 
who was teaching in the country school — the blind leading 
the blind — and she, poor child, was teaching those children 
as she herself had been taught. They were following a few 
little text books, and they seemed to have no conception 
whatever of the relation of their school to the community. 
Those boys and girls were doing sums in arithmetic which 
were entirely related to New York City or Chicago or some 
other large city, and they had not the slightest conception 
of what those things really meant. So it was my duty. 
as I was there to work with those children to try to get them 
to learn things relating to the farm and to their own lives. 
For instance when the little boys that come to school are 
beginning reading, we take a little sand table and put them 
to work and tell them to make a little farm upon it, with 
a little farm house and a little barn, and horses and cattle 
and pigs. Let the children work those out when they first 
came to school; let them talk about them. One little one 
told me about her dog Jack, and another about her dog 
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Rover afid other pets and animals they had on the farm. In 
the mean time we were getting acquainted a little, so that 
within a few days, while this feature was being planned, the 
children knew me and I knew them, and then it was time 
for us to read. In the mean time I talked with them about 
many things in which they were interested. So those little 
boys began to read about the farm, chickens, dogs, the very 
things that were done at home. In arithmetic they went down 
to the farm and saw where a farmer was building a shed, 
and measured the beards as a carpenter measures them, and 
as a result, they had learned something of the meaning of 
measuring lumber. Percentage and all that can be taught 
just as well by the use of shrinkage in corn or the use of 
fertilizers or drainage problems and all those things, and 
it was taught so here. As to geography, I will say that just 
as much geography may be taught in your own litt!c school 
as there is in many a page of text book. Those things — this 
adaption of the old subject matter became my first problem; 
but it is true, and there is no doubt about it, that the country 
school is behind in its course. We need to-day in our country 
schools to have new subjects. As I have said, we have to go 
slowly; we have to get the farmers interested; we asked the 
farmers to come and tell us about the sheep industry as they 
view it on their own farms, and to tell us about mules and 
other things, and those farmers came. Then we had a little 
domestic science. Some of those children were eating cold 
luncheons, and we would give them something warm at 
noon; we got a little stove and gave them a hot meal. This 
appealed to the parent most forcibly, because there is not 
a housewife in the country who is not glad to have her child- 
ren have plenty to eat, whatever else they don't have. 
This is not done in the way of a manual training school, or 
the kindergarten, but in a natural, ordinary way, and there is 
no farmer in the community who would not think that it is 
just about the right thing to do, in the way that we go at it. 

Now I must not take so long on that point, but I wanted 
to give you an illustration. I do want to say this; that if we 
are to work out our country schools in some such way as 
this — ^and this is a suggestion — there are certain clearly de- 
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fined needs, and one of those is, the need for trained teachers 
for country schools. I don't know your situation here in 
Connecticut, but I am confident that from the east to the 
west, from the north to the south, we must bring forth, as 
Dean Bailey of Cornell says, a new race of country teachers w ho 
will be willing to devote their time to that woHv. Jn Cen- 
tral Illinois we have a normal school; in that normal school 
are seven or eight hundred students, who are preparing to 
teach; among them a number are expecting to teach in the 
little country schools, and those young people are preparing 
for it by taking the country school course; they aro taking 
rural sociology, rural pedagogy, etc., and those young men 
and women discuss rural problems with enthusiasm. In 
training those young men and women for the future, 
who will know what to do, and do it effectually, we must 
take the schools out of politics. We must not elect our county 
superintendents because they are democrats or repul)licans. 
We must change all that, and see that the children get the very 
best of training from the best teachers. Another thing ; we are 
spending on an average only $13. for the country children, 
while the children in the city are getting upon the average 
$33. per capita per year. Now there is a great difference 
between the privileges of the country children and the city 
children. But the worst feature of all is that the money that 
IS spent in the country does not give value received. That 
$30. teacher, my friends, is the poorest investment that ever 
a school board made, and the farmers are beginning to see 
that. I know of country schools out there in Illinois that 
are paying $100 and $110 a month to country teachirrs: I 
know dozens and dozens of them that are paying anywhere 
from $65 to $90 and I know of hundreds of otheis that arc 
paying in the neighborhood of $55, $60 and $65 ; I also kno at 
of many that are paying only $40; but I believe that the 
country schools are measured, and will be measured by the 
ability of the teacher; because as the teacher is, :>*j is the 
school, and the teacher is the most important investment 
you can make. If you are measuring tho'^e children of \'Ours 
out in your district by a $35, $30 or $40 a month sch'iol 
teacher, about the best thing that you can do is to demand 
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better training and pay better prices for it, because no in- 
vestment will yield such good returns. Another matter that 
I want to bring to your attention this evening is the im- 
portance of bringing these little schools to-gether; maJce 
them into larger districts and bring about the establishment 
of consolidated country schools. I know of one instance where 
three little separate schools seven years ago combined into 
one district ; they had 24 acres of land ; they have a beautiful 
school house, a modern building in every sense, with modern 
equipment. They put into it a kitchen, a manual training 
shop, and on the third floor they have a large assembly room 
where they meet for social and community work. They have 
a course of study related to agriculture; they have a class 
judging the horses or cattle or swine that have been brought 
down from some of the neighboring farms. It is a school 
very closely connected with community life. The farmers 
themselves go into the school and teach their boys. Now that 
is the kind of country school we are looking to in our state, 
because this school is the center of this community, and the 
benefits of cooperation in a community — this community 
idea is exemplified by education as it has been brought out 
in that community by those good farmers and developed 
through this consolidated school. 

I must not keep you too long, but there are just a few 
suggestions that I would like to make. I don't know the 
conditions in Connecticut, as I told you in the beginning. 
I don't pretend to be able to give you any suggestions that 
are not open to criticism; but I will say this, that as the 
State Board of Agriculture you ought surely to look into 
this situation of rural education and to bring to pass in this 
state some changes that will be good for your state and good 
for your children. It seems to me that there should cer- 
tainly be some steps taken toward preparing teachers for 
the country. Your normal schools ought to prepare at least 
a limited number of teachers for your rural schools, people 
who can go out and be leaders in this new spirit of rural 
education. There is one state out near us which has done 
great things along that line, and it has done this through its 
city schools. Agriculture is like history, the children need to 
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know something about it, because it is a great industry; 
just as we teach the country children on manufacturing, so 
should we teach our city children a little, at least, about 
agriculture. The State of Minnesota has put in her city 
schools courses in agriculture, and has generously aided them 
lo the extent of $2,500 a year. They have professors, men 
and women, who have studied the rural problem, who have 
given their lives to it and who see the needs of those country 
schools. 

You have already done something with consolidation. 
i am here to-night to say that I believe it to be the very 
best thing that can be done for country children, when it 
is properly done; but when we consolidate our schools, let 
tts make them country schools, let us keep them in spirit 
and harmony with country life. I think there is danger in 
•versystematizing things. It all depends upon the local 
people. If the local people have the right spirit it will work 
•ut the salvation of their children. It seems to me that the 
State Board of Agriculture, which has the interests of the 
people so closely at heart, as this one seems to have, can 
do great service to rural life if it will bring together the 
, forces — I know that you are doing that-for, if country life 
is to progress at its best, we must get together the church 
people, teachers and farmers, and study this problem. We 
are working at it out in Illinois; we have developed ia the 
last seven years a great study ; we have organized what we 
call the Illinois Federation for Rural Progress. That organ- 
ization is not a new thing exactly, it is a union of the 
other organizations of the state. It holds meetings once a 
year at this time ; it brings together all the rural conditions — 
not the breeding of cattle or livestock or seeding, but the 
human side; brings together the church people, the school 
people and the others in a mixed conference in a way that 
we have never found possible before. The Grange people 
come in and tell their story, and the Minister hears about 
that; the Minister tells his story and the Grange people hear 
about that, and the result has been very beneficial along the 
lines of rural improvement. I believe that the State Board 
•f Agriculture is in a position to do this sort of thing. I may 
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be wrong. As I told you when I began, I don't pretend to 
be a doctor for the ills of other states, but I tell you what the 
situation is in my own state, after meeting with hundreds 
of farmers in their little school houses and talking over the 
problems with them. 

There is one thing which I touched upon in the begin- 
ning which is predominant, because! think it a great need, 
and that is, a need for a new type of idealism in rural life. 
We are just beginning to see its possibilities, and every- 
where, in the middle west, east north and south we need 
those who will preach this new type of idealism, in the 
country schools, in the country churches. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If no one cares to ask Miss Carney 
any questions we will proceed. As has already been inti- 
mated to you, the program for the evening included a dis- 
cussion of the Future of the Rural Church and some of its 
Problems, and we expected to have Dr. Wilson, President 
of the Missionary Education Movement of New York City 
speak to us upon this subject, but a telegram was received 
this morning stating that he was ill in bed, and would be 
unable to be here, so that we must leave this topic for later 
discussion. 

There is, however a topic which is very interesting to 
many of us, and that is the Workmen's Compensation Act; 
and when we want topics discussed here, we try to go to 
headquarters to find somebody who knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and I believe that the Honorable George B. Chand- 
ler has the most information in reference to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. I am very glad to introduce him to this 
audience. 
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Mr. Chandler responded, to the introduction and gave 
a very interesting and instructive address upon the Com- 
pensation Act and its relation especially to the farmer. Mr. 
Chandler was plied with questions and those present 
received a great deal of information in regard to the luw 
which has recently been placed upon our statute book. 

Following this address, the meeting was adjourned un- 
til Wednesday morning, December 17th at 10.00 A. M. At 
the above mentioned hour, the meeting was called to order 
by Vice-President Lee, and Dr. Hugh G. Van Pelt of Water- 
loo, Iowa, was introduced, who made an instructive address 
in relation to the raising of soiling crops. After Dr. Van 
Pelt's Address, Vice-President Lee again took charge of 
the meeting and called the attention of the audience to a 
bundle of wheat which was displayed on the platform by 
stating : 

I see here a very good bundle of wheat ; that is. it looks 
good to me ; and the label on it says raised by George V. Smith, 
Willington, Connecticut, production of 40 bushels to the acre. 
If we had time, I should like to ask Mr. Smith to tell us how- 
he raised such a large crop. 

The next subject on our program this morning is "Sheep 
from Day to Day." I have an idea that many of you that 
raise sheep, when you come in contact with dogs, find that 
you have more sheep on some days than you had on others. 

The gentleman who will speak to you on that subject 
is Prof. J. B. McLean of Amherst Agricultural College. 
I take great pleasure in introducing Prof. Mc Lean. 

PROF. J. B. MC LEAN: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: It gives me great pleasure to be introduced to this 
audience. It is gratifying to me to meet your organization 
here. 

I do not feel that I am sufficiently strong on sheep to 
talk to you men as you ought to be talked to on the sheep 
subject. I used to think I knew a great deal about sheep, but 
since I have come to Massachusetts I have talked almost 
exclusively on dairy cattle; consequently my confidence in 
myself regarding sheep has become a little bit shaken. 
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Before beginning to read my paper I want to give yon 
a little information that might be of real value to yoH, 
because you are all interested in alfalfa; and I am going to 
give it to you for what it is worth. To my knowledge, Mas- 
sachusetts and New England conditions are such that alfalfa 
is not easily grown on all farms and on all types of soil; 
we have too many different contours, up-hill and down hill, 
on the side hill and in the bottom; it is a serious problem 
to get a type or grade of alfalfa that will winter through. 
Prof. Clink of Mc Donald College near Montreal has done 
a great deal of work with alfalfa, trying out a great many 
different varieties. He visited me last summer for a couple of 
weeks, incidental to our summer school, and he told me aa 
experience of his in his work that I am. going to pass on t« 
you for what it is worth. As you all know, last winter was 
an exceedingly hard winter on alfalfa, and a great deal of 
the alfalfa in New England and all through the east was 
killed. Clink told me that he had two varieties that were 
carried beyond the experimental stage, that lived through, 
no matter where he found them; on the top of the hill, or 
on the side or on the level at the bottom; he could pick out 
those two varieties, and all the other varieties were winter 
killed. He said that meant a great deal to him, that hard 
winter, in the selection, of suitable types of alfalfa for easter* 
Canada; and Eastern Canada is not very far away from us 
and the conditions are not very much different, and. I thought 
It might be interesting to you to get the names of those 
alfalfas. I think, but I am not absolutely certain, that one 
of them was the Grimm, and the other was the Canadian 
Variegated; but I will not vouch for the absolute correct- 
ness of the names of those two types. Prof. Clink, I am 
sure, would be glad to do anything he can for anyone who 
cares to correspond with him on that subject. 

If you will excuse me I shall read my paper. I have 
chosen to talk on 'The Sheep Day by Day," because I think 
here lies the solution of the question of caring for sheep. 
If a man can succeed with sheep, if he can make sheep do 
well, if they are productive, he will continue to produce 
sheep; and the man who does not know how to handle 
sheep and had difficulty with them, finds the flock deteri- 
orating on his hands, very soon goes out of the business; con- 
sequently I am going to run over the care and management 
of sheep at the different seasons of the year, trying to toucfc 
on problems as I have met them myself. 

To you, the sheep breeders of Connecticut, it is scarcely 
necessary for me to dwell upon the importance of a weM 
developed mutton and wool producing business, nor the op- 
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portunities which it offers for financial emoUiment. It is 
not entirely out of place that a passing g:lance be cast upon 
the earlier developments of the industry for which the Ftate 
was once famous, and from it perhaps be gleaned some 
knowledge of the direction which the business must here- 
after follow. That sheep breeding was once a very prominent 
profession in Connecticut and in all New England is well 
known. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
many thousands of sheep "vyere imported, mostly into New 
England and the adjoining states. These were of the best of 
Europe, and represented the result of a century or more of 
careful bre.eding work in France and Spain, for most of them 
were of the fine wool type. These were established upon 
excellent farms in these eastern states, and from them were 
developed many world-famous flocks. From these as sources, 
the middle we=t and the far west levied draft after draft 
for stock and flock purposes, until with decadence in the in- 
dustry in the east and through the influence of various 
forces, the balance of power has shifted from us, and the 
the western states have wrested from us the distinctive title 
of the sheep breeding section of the United States. The hill 
regions of Ohio, the high, dry plains of Texas, and the slopes 
of the Rockies which face the setting sun, are the breeding 
grounds and the producing quarters of America's wool and 
mutton producers. 

Various factors have contributed to change the features 
of the sheep industry in this country. In the earlier years, 
the wool market was the only one considered by the breed- 
ers. Our closer relations with England and the encourage- 
ment given to woolen manufactuftng, by the government, 
together with our lesser population, were some of the reasons 
for this. Increasing population, the development of cotton 
manufacturmg, and the sporadic reductions in protective 
tariff regulations relating to wool, led the sheep breeder to 
the safe conclusion that to carry him past the depressive 
periods due to tariff tinkering, he must make the carcass 
of his sheep profitable. Consequently, the importation of the 
English mutton breeds has arisen. More and more they 
spread, glacier-like, over the country. Their influence is to 
be seen throughout the flocks of the range country; in the 
middle west they predominate, while in the lap of the East — 
the Merino home in America, they are as prevalent as their 
forerunners. There is just one good reason for this. We can- 
not depend upon wool alone for profitable returns from 
sheep husbandry. The market is too variable, cost of pro- 
duction too high and the yield inadequate. Fine wools may. 
and I think should, be maintained in New England in breed- 
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ing flocks of pure breeds, but the farmer whose entire re- 
turns from his flock come from the consumer, must have 
more than wool to sell, if he is to break even. 

New England is naturally a sheep country. Nearly all 
of Vermont, much of Massachusetts and a large part of Con- 
necticut is, in my opinion, naturally better adapted to sheep 
than to any other live stock industry. We have really in 
many ways worked against nature and catered to man, for 
we have made this territory famous around the world for 
our dairy cattle. Connecticut and Massachusetts can each sho.v 
more dairy cattle per acre, and proportionately, more first- 
class breeding hercj^, than any other state in the Union. 
These states have produced more famous and influential 
animals and have made larger contributions, constructively, 
to the various dairy cattle breeds, than has any other state; 
yet as a rule, oats, nor barley, nor alfalfa, nor root crops, 
nor even corn, has been grown in great quantities. Our soil 
is light, our fields rough, our winters not short; thus, many 
factors generally contributing to a cattle industry, have not 
favored us. We have worked hard in the face of many diffi- 
culties; we have put in long hours, persistently, without too 
great remuneration; but we have achieved. And yet, New 
England is a sheep country; we might almost say, a sheep 
country without sheep. The climate, the soil, the moisture, 
the altitude are all favorable. Unfortunately, it is also a dog 
country, and the dogs have had the long end of it. So long 
as there are more dogs than sheep, they will always have 
the long end of it. The best way I can see to eradicate dogs 
is to keep more sheep. If every man had a few sheep or many 
sheep, the dogs would bt taken care of, because the value 
of sheep would be demonstrated. But I am not here to tulk 
of dogs. 

Before I leave this phase of the question, might I sug- 
gest another reason for the scarcity of sheep in your state 
and in New England generaly? Too often sheep are kept as 
a side line on the farm. There is no fault in this of itself, 
but, like many another good side line, they are neglected 
and left too much to take care of themselves. Truly, the 
eye of the master fatteneth the flock. This must not be for- 
gotten. Unless a man loves sheep, and knows them, and 
studies them, and is willing to work for them, he would 
better have none, for there is nothing more discouraging 
than a small flock of unthrifty sheep. We have been too long 
without sheep; our boys have grown up to be men without 
associating with flocks; wx do not know them, we do not 
want them, because we have not learned to love them, and 
so we do not have them — but have our dogs instead. 
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In treating of the management of the flock, I shall take 
up the problems that have presented themselves to me, and 
in doing so, that I may fully cover the situation, I shall 
discuss the care of the ^Mck for one year, beginning vviin 
the autumn season. At this time of the year, what concerns 
the shepherd most is, to get his sheep in good, thrlfcv con- 
dition for the winter, and to get the flock all bred. 

The time of breeding depends upon the market to which 
one caters, more than anything else. If one is breeding pure 
breeds, it is desirable to have the lambs dropped early, in 
order to obtain good growth and size. Where housing con- 
ditions are adequate, pure breds should be dropped in March 
in this section, or, if the lambs are intended for show, even 
earlier is desirable. When lambs are raised for an early or 
special market, the time of birth will be regulated by that 
trade. If lambs are not marketed until the late summer, or 
early fall, they should be born about three weeks before turn- 
ing to pasture in the spring. The Merinos, Tunis and Dorsets 
will breed at unusual periods of the year, and so are adapted 
to the production of early winter or fall lambs. The other 
breeds will not breed until the cooler weather of autumn 
sets in, cqnsequcntly ewes are generally bred in late Sep- 
tember or October. 

After weaning the lambs, the ewes should be put in a 
more or less ^ort, dry pasture, until all milk secretion 
ceases. This will occupy a period of about three weeks. At 
about the first of September, the ewes should be put in an 
especialy good pasture. This may be of second growth clover 
or of rape. By sowing rape, or cow horn turnips in the 
cornfield at the last cultivation, an excellent growth, splen- 
didly adapted to sheep or other young stock, is obtained 
by the tenth of September. The sheep may be turned into 
the cornfield before the silage is harvested. After the summer 
season and the drying off period of August, the sheep derive 
from the luscious, luxuriant rape or clover fields, a stimulus 
to vitality. They thrive, they begin to gain in flesh, and 
especially in vigor; they become possessed of a fullness of 
life. In about three weeks time they will begin to breed, 
and most of them will become bred within a period of 
three weeks. 

It has been found by scientific investigators, that a sheep 
in a low physical condition, does not secrete generally more 
than one ovum, while ewes in a thrifty condition secrete 
generaly two, and sometimes three. Ewes in an over-fatled 
condition frequently suffer an impairment of the ovarian 
tissue, precluding any secretive activity. There are thou- 
sands of spermatozoa in the seminal fluid secreted by the 
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rams, so that the number of offspring produced at one time 
by any ewe, is dependent upon the ewe, not upon the ram; 
and the number is determined by the health and vigor of 
the ewe; or, in other words, by the method of management. 
Herein lies the secret and the advantage of flushing ewes 
before mating. 

The fall is a good time to cull the flock. A poor ram 
should never be used; neither should a good ram have to 
be used on undesirable ewes. Cull out the shy breeders; 
avoid keeping the ewes that produce only singles. Ewes 
that will not fleshen, that are always running at the nose, 
whose coats stand on end and are dry and harsh; in fact, 
the ewes which, after taking pains, you cannot restore to 
a healthy condition, should all be started towards the butch- 
er's. Better a few good ones than a multitude of diseased, 
unprofitable weeds. 

A ram one year old or older, running in the field with 
the flock, will take care of fifty ewes. For most farms, this 
is the most feasible management. Where one has a valuable 
ram, whose services he wishes to extend as far as possible, 
the flock may be brought to the sheds each night, at which 
time the ram may be turned with them. 

This method has its advantages at all times, since by 
putting red or yellow ochre upon the ram's breast, the bred 
ewes will be marked and their number noted, so that the 
exact date of lambing may be anticipated. 

A man who keeps sheep should keep at least in the 
vicinity of fifty breeding ewes. The full services of one ram 
will thus be obtained. This is a sufficient number to demand 
a man's attention. When a man has only a dozen sheep, they 
seem to be too trifling to deserve care or thought. A flock 
of fifty will command the attention which they need to 
insure success. Especially is this true at lambing time, and 
the whole profits or losses of the year are very largely de- 
termined by the percentage of lambs saved at birth. 

Close housing is not desirable for a flock of sheep. A 
shed open to the south, which provides plenty of fresh air, 
dry footing, dry bedding and freedom from drafts, will meet 
the needs of this locality. Let the sheep run in and out at 
will. Give them access to the old sod fields until the snows 
prevent; give them room to roam. When closer yarding be- 
comes a necessity, still avoid shutting the doors upon them. 
Hardy, healthy ewes enjoy sleeping out of doors as much 
as do hardy, healthy boys. Feed some, if not all of the 
roughage, outside. Make the doors wide, and divide the 
flock, especially as lambing time approaches. The ram, the 
unbred yearlings, and the barren ewes, should be removed 
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from the rest of the flock ip January, if it has not been done 
earlier. Put the young ewes with their first lambs by them- 
selves, so. that they may be fed extra. Full grown sheep in 
good condition, may be carried until nearly lambing time, 
without grain. To do this, gcod clover or alfalfa hay is 
needed. Pea straw is next in value. Timothy hay is useless 
for sheep, though rowen is excellent. Turnips have no equal 
for all ages of stock. Silage can be used, but is not a safe 
feed — trouble seems to come from mould, or other lack of 
quality. With good hay, a first class quality of -silage may 
be satisfactorily fed. I would never build a silo for sheep; 
neither would I attempt to profitably carry sheep, without 
a root cellar and a few acres of turnips. Yet turnips may be 
abused. Too heavy feeding causes scours. Also, many shep- 
herds claim that the too liberal use of succulent feeds causes 
large, watery weak lambs at birth. Experience at the Iowa 
Experiment Station and the Indiana Station agree with this. 
For five weeks before lambing, I would feed all ewes one 
half pound grain per day, composed of oats and bran, equal 
parts by weight. These are not the only good feeds, how- 
ever. Always see that the ram has exercise. Never feed him 
mangels. Try to have alfalfa, clover, or pea hay for him. 

Keep the yards clean and dry. Foul feet come from wet, 
soggy or muddy yards, and prevention is easier than curing. 
Examine the feet of the ram and. of the flock every month, 
to see that they are growing evenly. Use a sharp jack- 
knife to shorten the toes and trim down the outer walls. 
Foot rot, or foul feet, usually develops from housing in 
filthy, damp yards, and more frequently affects the ram, 
•n account of methods of handling him. Give his feet special 
care. If the feet are beginning to get foul or tender, stand 
the affected animal in a flat platform or pan-like tank, con- 
taining IJ^ to 2 inches of a solution of Zenoleum, or other 
coal tar product, or copper sulphate solution. 

Ewes carry their lambs 147 to 150 days. .They should 
be separated from the rest of the flock about one week pre- 
vious to lambing. The udder should be trimmed before 
lambing. Unless the ewe is in need of assistance, she should 
not be annoyed at time of parturition. No ewe due to lamb 
ioon, should ever be set up on her haunches. 

The most important thing with a new-born lamb after 
the ewe has cleansed and dried it, is to get rt to stand and 
suck. With young ewes especially, it is frequently necessary 
to assist the lamb to its first meal. Frequently lambs are 
weak and must be aided. Warmth is one of the best stim- 
ulants for a weak lamb. Thick woolen cloths previously 
warmed at a stove, serve well for this purpose. If it does 
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not gain strength by feeding and by keeping warm, a stim- 
ulant such as whiskey will be required. During the first few 
hours, the weak lamb should be helped to a dozen meals. 
For the first three days, keep the ewe and lamb by them- 
selves. 

For various reasons, it may be necessary to hand-raise 
a few lambs. For this use cow's milk, fed from a bottle, 
with a rubber cot or nipple attached. A newly dropped lamb 
only requires two teaspoonfuls every hour. The milk should 
be from a fresh cow, and at body heat. If scours trouble 
such a lamb, boil the milk for a few meals, or add a tea- 
spoonful of lome water to the milk. 

Feed grain to lambs as soon as they will eat. Corn is 
good, but a mixture of bran and oil meal, equal parts by 
weight, is better. It is hard to hurt a lamb with such a ration. 
Arrange a creep, and place some meal in the trough; in two 
or three days the lamb will not only have found the meal, 
but have learned to eat. Give all they will eat three times 
a day. By the time they are six weeks old they will eat 
J4tt) per lamb per day. Do not exceed this, with breeding 
stock. Feed the ewes until they are turned to pasture, a 
mixture of oil meal and bran, using three of the latter to 
one of the former, by weight. On grass, it will pay better 
to feed the lambs liberally and to v^lithhold grain from the 
ewes. Ewes suckling lambs, not on pasture, especially, re- 
quire turnips (or silage) 4 to 5 lbs. per day. 

Castrate and dock all lambs by the time they are two 
weeks old. I think it is best to dock the ram lambs after 
they have recovered from the effects of castration. 

Sheep should be dipped in the early autumn, shortly 
before they expect to go into winter quarters, and again in 
the spring, before going to pasture. The dipping is done 
much more easily and effectively if the sheep have been 
clipped first. U«e a 2% solution of Zenoleum. This, or the 
other coal tar dips, are rather injurious to the wool, so that 
if one has many sheep and is dipping previous to shearing, 
it will be advisable to prepare the standard dip recommended 
by the U. S. Government. A tank can be made of pine boards, 
zinc or concrete. Make it 20 feet long, 2 feet wide at the 
top and 1 foot wide at the bottom and 5 feet deep. A shorter 
tank maybe used. One end should drop down perpendic- 
ularly, the depth should extend for one third the length, 
and the other end gradually slope to the top. Here the sheep 
pass out, and the end should be cleatcd, to form steps for 
the sheep. There should be a drainage stand, on which the 
sheep may stand until they cease dripping. Sheep should 
not be dipped on a cold, raw or windy day; they take cold 
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too easily. A second dipping should follow the first, at an 
interval of ten days. Do not expect your sheep or lambs to 
do well if they are ticky. Dip, and give them a chance. The 
lambs may be easily dipped in a barrel. 

Mix sulphur with coarse grained salt, until the mixture 
has a yellowish color, and keep this mixture under cover, 
but available for the sheep, throughout the summer. Rock 
salt is not as desirable. Sporadic salting is injurious. Always 
let the sheep have access to fresh running water. Sheep 
should not be forced to drink stagnant water. 

The gadfly gives a good deal of trouble during July 
and August. This fly deposits the living larva in the nos- 
trils of the sheep, and when doing so, greatly annoys the 
flock. One will see the sheep shaking its head, stamping, 
cease and frequently run short distances, in an effort to 
escape. Wind a small piece of cloth around a shall stick, 
and with it apply tar that has been warmed to a fluid, to 
the nostrils of each one of the flock. This v^fill surely pay 
the flock-master, for the larva, lodged in the nose, crawls 
up into the nasal sinuses, causing irritation through all the 
summer and next winter. 

Better results are obtained by limiting the flock to 
small pastures and rotating them. Where permanent pas- 
tures are the sole reliance, there is great danger of stomach 
worm. The eggs are left on the ground and taken in by the 
grazing lambs. The infection does not trouble aged ewes. 
So our permanent pastures should be left to the aged flock, 
but the young lambs should graze only on ground that has 
been cultivated since the old sheep have been upon it. It is 
•a good plan to provide a rotation of grazing crops for the 
ewes and lambs, until weaning time. This is not difficult, 
where lambs are dropped early. 

Rye forms the earliest spring pasture. A mixture of 
early oats, peas, barley and rape will come on to succeed 
the rye, and by using this mixture in successive sowings, 
and alternating wtith newly seeded clover or a rape patch, 
the sheep and lambs can readily be carried until weaning 
time. Cabbage affords a large amount of the very best sheep 
feed, and its use has been to too great an extent overlooked 
by the general farmer. 

Lambs dropped in February can be made to weigh 50 
or even 60 pounds by May, and, at prices generally ruling 
at that time, make their best profits by going to this early 
market. 

In New England, at the present time, the early lamb 
market should be catered to most. For this market, much 
may be said in behalf of either Rambouillet or of Dorset 
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ewes. Dorscts are heavy milkers and prolific breeders, bring- 
ing a higher percentage of twins and triplets than any other 
breed. When well fed, they raise their lambs well, but twins 
generally are not quite as large as singles, nor do they make 
quite as fast gains; so that for the earliest market, the 
Merinos, bringing as they do generally, just one lamb at 
a birth, and being good milkers, find general favor. Where 
early lambs constitute the business, worm troubles with the 
lambs are not encountered, while the Merino types are most 
resistant to them, and succeed better on permanent pas- 
tures ; which is another reason for their popularity. For early 
lambs, good mothers are required. Upon these, the very 
best kind of a mutton ram should be used. For this work 
the Southdown has demonstrated his fitness. Shropshires 
are also good. 

Intestinal, round worms, cause a good deal of trouble 
in sheep, especially in younger stock. Tobacco, copperas, 
turpentine and blue vitrol have all proven valuable as pre- 
ventive medicines. Four pounds of tobacco leaves are mixed 
with one pound of salt; equal weights of salt and copperas 
are used; while the salt is saturated with turpentine. Keep 
this treated salt always before the animals. Blue vitrol is 
best administered in solution, one dram being given to eack 
sheep. Gasoline is also good, and is administered in one to 
three dram doses, with milk. Veterinarians recommend the 
placing of the sheep upon its haunches for administration, 
but I have found less likelihood of strangulation by treating 
the animal when in a standing position. This same treat- 
ment, it is claimed, will dislodge the stomach worm. If 
lambs are being kept through the winter, it is very advisabli 
to drench them all at weaning time, after a 24 hour fast. 

As to the outlook for sheep, I think we generally agree 
that we ought to have more sheep in New England than 
we have. I believe that they will make better use of our 
hills than anything else will. We ought to have them. So 
far as I can see. it appears to me that the promise of early 
lambs is a comprehensive solution of the sheep business; 
that is, to use the Merino types, the Rambouillet, or Dorset 
or Tunis and breed them so as to have the lambs dropped 
early and give us an early market, and in that way I think 
you get as good profits — but not only that, it is the most 
advisable way of making use of our permanent hill pas- 
tures. 

MR. SMITH: Speaking about applying tar to the nos- 
trils for gadfly, what kind of tar? 
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MR. MC LEAN: Ordinary tar. Some put augur holes 
where the sheep feed and put tar on the holes, so that they 
far the holes instead of the sheep. I think it is better to tar 
Ae sheep direct. 

MR. SMITH : Pine tar instead of coal tar? 

PROF. MC LEAN: Pine tar, yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have been favored with two 
good addresses this morning, and we had good talks yes- 
terday. One thing I would like to call to your attention. 
We had last evening Miss Carney, who addressed us on 
Rural Schools, one of the greatest problems, I feel, that we 
lave before us to-day; and I want to ask you, one and all 
in this audience, who were not fortunate enough to be here 
last night, to read that address. You will find it worth while. 

When I moved out to Orange a few, years ago, I found 
the small district school, as far as educating the children 
in a proper manner, was practically useless, and it resulted 
in a movement to consolidate those school districts. We 
went to the town meeting and carried the day by three 
Totes. We went on ; we have a $20,000 school house; we have 
a good graded school, and that school house has done more 
for the community than anything that ever happened to it; 
those children in that graded school are getting a good edu- 
cation ; as good as they could get in the city of New Haven. 
We must take care of the children of those foreigners that 
have come to our shores. We can reach the parents through 
these schools, we can reach them through their children; 
and that is what we must do. 

Now I believe that Mr. Stanley has a report to make 
Irom his Committee. 

MR. STANLEY: Mr. Chairman; the Committee that you 
appointed to consider the resolution- that was handed in 
yesterday had two meetings; it found at the outset that 
the questions which this resolution brought up were far- 
reaching, and that it would take ample consideration and 
a great deal of time, so that we thought it better to draw 
«p a new resolution, which in a measure would express our 
disapproval of the pending action of the Federal authorities 
in regard to the transportation system of the New England 
States, and especially the New Haven road, and also fully 
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express our confidence in the apparent intentions of the new 
Board of Directors, in their efforts to solve the problems 
that are coming before them. With your permission I will 
read the new resolution. 

WHEREAS: The agricultural awakening of Connec- 
ticut, and of all New England, being largely dependent upon 
an efficient transportation service, for a profitable life, and 

WHEREAS: The uniting of several of our great rail- 
roads into one system, and the close working arrangement 
with the electric lines passing our farms means much in the 
way of better service, we view with regret the growing 
tendency to separate them in their actions and service: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That we, the 
farmers of Connecticut, protest against the separation of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad from the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, and also the separation of 
the electric lines: and stand ready to support the officers, 
and directors of The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company in the proper discharge of the perplex- 
ing duties now confronting them. 

MR. STANLEY: I move that the report be adopted. 
Motion seconded. 

THE CHAIRMAN: (After putting motion) Are there 
any remarks? 

MR. DUFFY: As I was a spectator in the committee 
I didn't vote for the resolution, but I will not vote against 
it. I objected to it yesterday, and I think that point of crit- 
icism of the National administration and the officers who 
enforce the laws of this country, should be removed from 
this resolution. I thought yesterday that it had been re- 
moved. I don't believe in endorsing unqualifiedly any ad- 
ministration till we know what it is. We do know that a 
majority of the directors of the New Haven Road are the 
same as they were and have been for years past. What we 
want them to do is to properly discharge their duties. 

It doesn't seem to me that we should pass a resolution 
indorsing these same people. 

Motion put by chairman and carried. 

MR DUFFY: I want to introduce this resolution: 
Whereas, the present deplorable financial condition of the 
New Haven Railroad Company would have been easily pre- 
Tcnted if the Public Utilities Commission of the New Eng- 
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land States had possessed the power of supervising the is- 
suing of all public utilities securities in the past; therefore, 

Be It Resolved; that we, the farmers of Connecticut 
hereby petition the government and legislature of this state 
to give to the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission, such 
supervision. 

I don't think there is any opposition to this now, all 
opposition that I know of having been withdrawn, and I 
therefore move the adoption of this resolution. 

Motion put by the chair and carried. 

If there is nothing further, this meeting will adjourn. 

MR. HEALEY: The committee which you appointed 
yesterday to hand in a list of the officers of the State Al- 
falfa Grower's Association hereby make their report and 
recommend the following list of officers: For President, 
Wilson H. Lee, Orange. For vice presidents, 

Litchfield County; E. D. Curtis, New Milford, 
Fairfield County; J. Russell Hatch, Danbury, 
Middlesex County; Charles T. Davis, Middletowa, 
Windham County ; C. H. Child, Woodstock, 
Tolland County; C. H. Savage, Storrs, 
New London County ; James B. Palmer, Norwich, 
Hartford Coijnty; Robert L. Sadd, Wapping, 
New Haven County, Thomas Holt, Southington. 
Secretary, H. L. Garrigus, Storrs, Treasurer, H. O. Daniels, 
Middletown. The Auditor is to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident. Executive Committee: Charles B. Sykes, Jr., Elling- 
ton, L. H. Healey, Woodstock and N. S. Stevens, East 
Canaan. 

MR. HEALEY: I move that the report of the Commit- 
tee be adopted. 

Motion seconded. 

Motion put by the chair and carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Afternoon Session. Wednesday, December 17th^ 1913. 

1.30 P. M. 

Meeting called to order by Mr. J. Arthur Sherwood, 
of Easton. 

THE CHAIRMAN: As the President and Secretary 
were engaged this a/ternoon for a short time, they asked 
me t© open the meeting. I am sure we have all enjoyed the 
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sessions that have been held here. Addresses have beca 
given by those who were capable of handling their sub- 
jects; and we have a treat in store this afternoon. 

It gives me pleasure at this time to introduce Mr. David 
S. Kelsey, Secretary of the Vegetable Grower's Associatiom. 

MR. KELSEY: Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I did not know that I was to be called, till a moment 
ago, yet I am glad, because I want to beg pardon of the 
people that are here — maybe you wjll see some of them be- 
fore you die, and pass to them the regret of the Vegetable 
growing interests of the state and the young organization 
which I represent as secretary. I agreed with the Secretary 
of the Board, Mr. Healey, to send out a personal and direct 
notice regarding this afternoon session, and I did the work, 
and mailed those notices, including a full program of this 
week, with a full sheet printed letter, to a mailing list of 
about 675 people before last Friday night, and so far as I have 
heard from them, only one or two have received those; and 
that is what is the matter with those empty chairs. I hope 
that the right person may be brought to task by the post- 
office department of Hartford; but that is all I know. 1 did 
my part. 

Those of you that happened here without knowing what 
the Vegetable Grower's Association is doing, may pardon 
me if I just denominate one or two points. You know that 
the cry to-day is co-operation, gentlemen. Some of you heard 
that call yesterday from this platform, and although I am 
not criticising the speaker upon this particular subject, if 
he has time, he will put in a paragraph about co-operation. 

Now one of the last classes of farmers to organize seems 
to be the truck grower, from the man who from away back 
on the hills goes to market once or twice a week for his 
groceries, and puts in a couple of bags of potatoes or tur- 
nips, to the man who drives out of his yard at half-past 
three or four in the morning, every day except Sundays, 
with a load of forty kinds of produce. They all know the 
amount of work which is being organized in every state. 
For some years in Hartford we have had our market gardner's 
association, and for some years, I think, around the suburbs 
of New Haven they had a better association, and it has 
done them good. I speak of it for your interest and your 
membership and your co-operation in this newly organized 
State Vegetable Grower's Association, of which Mr. E. N. 
Farnam of New Haven is president, and we have a vice 
president for each county ; and if you will get in touch' with 
them, you will get notices of the meetings, and I think wiM 
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be ready to ultimately join and co-operate. It was through 
this interest that we have secured this afternoon, a speaker 
from a* neighboring state that many of you have heard 
before; and I assure you that you will be repaid for listen- 
ing to anything that he may have to say — a most success- 
ful man in this line. The Pomological society has made a 
wonderful record in this little eight county state on some 
fruit, with a state that had 84 counties, and I don't know 
that their association is any better than ours; but there is 
no reason why our Vegetable Grower's should not be just 
as strong, aggressive and successful. We hope to have an 
annual meeting by ourselves, if we can get a nice little mem- 
bership together, but if not, in co-operation with the Pomo- 
logical Society the first week in February; and I wish you 
would make certain of getting the announcement of that. 
I hope the Hartford post office will not be three weeks in 
getting out circulars that are properly addressed and stamped. 
Now I am going to say, gentlemen, that there is noth- 
ing that there is such a crying need for among market gar- 
deners to-day as price and maintenance; and I do not know 
where the market gardener can derive more benefit than 
from threshing out that one topic, price and maintenance. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure tfiat we are all more or 
less interested in this subject of market gardening, and as 
has already been intimated, we have with us a speaker from 
a neighboring state, who is to bring you words along those 
lines; the subject is "Essentials of Success in Market Gar- 
dening." I have pleasure in presenting to you Hon. H. M. 
Howard, of West Newton, Massachusetts. 

MR. H. M. HOWARD: I assure you that I consider 
it a very great honor to be invited to come here to speak 
to you. I am in the market garden business, and have been 
in it for the last twenty years, and I think I know some- 
thing about the business, something about the essentials 
of success in the business, something about business in gen- 
eral. On my way up I jotted down in the little memorandum 
book that I always carry, some of the little farms that I 
know of. that are doing some of the business. There is one 
of an acre and a half, where the man does all of the work 
himself, with the assistance of two boys; last year^hat acre 
and a half made $2500.. in the market garden business. 
Another place of three and a half acres, where there is a 
acres, and from that two acres he sells $500 worth of stuff. 
Another place of three and a half acres, where there was a 
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green house and some two hundred hot beds, the man told 
me he sold $7,000 worth of produce. On another place, ad- 
joining this, of 7 acres, where there are five green houses 
the man sold $15,000 worth of produce. On a place not very 
far from there, 10 acres, with considerable glass, some 500 
linear feet of green houses, sold $18,000 worth of stuff. 
Another place right adjoining that, of 18 acres, sold $18,000 
worth of stuff; just consider the difference, 10 acres, $18,000. 
Another place with just the same amount of glass but 18 
acres of land, $18,000. The average returns of market gardens 
throughout the United States were only about $108 per acre, 
according to the census. Those fellows, you see, are making 
$250 and over; that is, the gross receipts. At another place, 
where the man cultivates 100 acres of land, and on that 
place he has five green houses — he has a nice irrigation 
plant, and he sells over $75,000 worth of stuff in a year. 
The place right across the street from him has only six 
acres and a half in it; it is four miles and a half from the 
market; that man has sold from his green houses and his 
six acres and a half of land $35,000 within the last year. He 
had never been in the market garden business until his 
brother died and left the business and plant; he had been 
professor of modern languages in the high school; he saw 
that there was a pretty good chance for business right there 
on his brother's place, and he bought it. While the brother 
was only doing $15,000 or $20,000, this man has worked it 
up to $35,000; which is a very good argument for education. 

It is the man who knows what to plant, and when, how 
and where to plant it, also knowing how, when and where 
to cultivate, harvest and sell, and who keeps everlastingly at 
it, who succeeds. He is awake, and alert to every opportunity 
for business. He studies each and every essential factor of 
success. He has tact and develops tact. He studies to see 
how best to handle each one of his laborers. He knows that 
labor is the largest single item in his expenses. He studies 
human nature. He learns all he can about his horses — for 
they are very necessary in his business. He knows every 
horse he owns or hires, and knows just what work each 
horse is best suited for. 

The market gardener studies to keep his equipment 
well balanced. He looks well after his tools, wagons, carts, 
lumber, glass, and each and every thing in the line of his 
business. He has, and must have, unbounded couraere, push 
and good, strong principles to guide him. One or two crop 
failures or large losses in equipment, would paralyze a man 
with a faint heart. 

Nothing stimulates to action like winning out. One 
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success helps to make another; and, conversely, one failure 
helps to make another. The market gardener studies every ^ 
failure to see what caused it. He studies causes, and looks 
so closely after every detail, that only climatic or market 
conditions can prevent his making one great success. 

The market gardener studies the cost of production 
very closely. He can tell within a few cents, the cost of a 
unit of any crop he has for sale. 

The man who grows up in the business and knows the 
practical end, is usually most successful. Any other man who 
goes into the business, must be a good manager, and he 
will have to hire men who know how, and learn from them. 

This man that I spoke of as taking his brother's place, 
knew nothing about the business, but he went in and took 
the place with the same men, and they taught the new 
proprietor how the thing was done, from the practical end, 
and the new proprietor has the business ability to run it. 
He was a good manager. 

If in a neighborhood where several market gardeners 
live, he will need only to look over his neighbor's fence and 
follow his methods very closely, but he will still have to do 
his own accounting; for, in market gardening, as in many 
other lines of business, calculation is one half. 

The following are the several headings under which I 
propose to discuss this subject: Market, Manure, Land, Labor, 
Seed, Water, Glass, Crops, Capital and Profits. 

Market: A large market is to be desired. It will use an 
immense amount of stuff. When the supply is light, it is 
much easier to raise the price. When the supply is heavy, 
a drop in the price brings in a host of peddlers, and the glut 
is soon off. Within a few hours or days, the market recovers, 
and living prices are again obtained. A large market has 
more variations in price than a small one, and it takes a 
more alert salesman to sense the supply and demand. The 
good salesman has a correct idea of the quality of his goods 
as compared with others, and gets the market demand for 
that quality sized up quickly, and disposes of his loads to 
the best advantage. The salesman who can have a load in 
the market every day, is sure to strike the market right some 
of the time. A good salesman makes quick collections, keeps 
his customers good-natured, and gets all the money his goods 
will bring, and then turns it all into the treasury, I consider 
the salesman the next in importance to the employer himself, 

A man near a large market can' get labor easier than 
a man far away. The variety of crops need not be so large, 
and so, more attention can be given to those that are grown. 
The more perishable crops can be disposed of to best ad- 
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vantage. There is always an outlet in a large market for a 
fancy quality at fancy prices. There are hundreds of good, 
small markets in our manufacturing towns all over New 
England. All we need to do is to raise the goods that they 
want, and sell them at the right price; then success is ours. 
It often surprises me to see how much money people will 
pay for a head of lettuce, a bunch of celery, a cucumber, or 
a bunch of radishes. The small market requires a large 
variety of vegetables, and of an even, though not a fancy 
quality. A royal, good fellow on your wagon for a salesman, 
will go a long way toward helping you win out. 

A good-looking market team gives the market man a 
lot of satisfaction, and helps make him a better salesman. 
You and he need to keep in close touch with one another, 
and study the demands of your market. It will do you good 
sometimes, to get on the wagon with your salesman, and 
call on every one of your customers. You will all be better 
acquainted, and friendship goes a long way when the market 
is hard. Most all of our markets pay every day. The market 
gardener is from thirty days to a year in producing a crop, 
and that is long enough to wait for his money. Sell for cash. 

Manure: The best manure for use is the horse manure; 
that is what we use around Boston ; it is the best manure we 
can get. We must have it for hot beds, for raising green- 
house lettuce and cucumbers. There is nothing better. It 
has a good mechanical effect on the soil. Some gardeners, 
who cultivate a clayey soil, find that by plowing in ten cords 
of strawey horse manure in the fall, and ten or more of 
the same in the spring, they produce a condition of the 
soil which is well suited to growing market crops. Nothing 
less than twenty cords of manure every year is enough for 
market gardens. On many places, where over a thousand 
dollars worth of vegetables per acre are sold every year, 
the application of manure will be thirty cords per acre, on 
the average. We plow in all manure and then replow once 
or twice, so as to mix the soil and manure. We have found 
manure about half and half, the best condition to apply it 
In. The spring of the year is the best time for many crops, 
viz; spinach, lettuce, radishes and beets. Cow manure is 
especially good for corn, spinach and beets. Too much well 
rotted horse manure is very liable to make lettuce burn in 
the head. Besides manure from horses and cows, that from 
pigs, hens or sheep can be profitably used. These are all 
particularly good for spinach and cucumbers. Many market 
gardeners use nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, on 
early or late crops. But in midseason, the manure furnishes 
all the nitrogen the plants can use. These two chemicals 
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are applied to the surface, broadcast, or between the rows, 
when the plants are dry, or during a rain. About 200 pounds 
to the acre at one application should be the limit. Nitrate 
of soda is particularly good for rhubarb, lettuce and celery; 
sulphate of ammonia for beets and spinach and cauliflower. 

In* speaking about half-rotten manure the question might 
arise, how are you going to have it half rotten, when it has 
been kept for six months; We pile the manure in several 
piles, say along in November and during the winter; and 
in February and March we top up those piles with fresh 
manure, and mix it until it is about half rotten and half 
fresh. I prefer to pile the manure on top of the ground 
somewhere and work it over in the spring, the middle of 
February and March, and put it into the ground in March or 
April, when it will do such crops as spinach, lettuce, radishes 
and beets a lot more good than if put in in the fall. With 
some crops I don't think it would make any difference, such 
as onions or squash; whether it was put in in the spring 
or fall the year before ; but for spinach, lettuce, radishes and 
beets I want to put it in in the spring, and then we arc ap- 
plying a large amount of available nitrates, and those crops 
want available nitrates early in the spring. I don't believe 
there is anything that will make spinach or beets grow faster 
or better than cow manure, unless it is horse manure and 
nitrate of soda. 

Land: A sandy loam is the ideal soil. A southeasterly 
exposure is the ideal exposure; a gentle slope, preferable 
to a plain surface. The land which you have to use, may 
need draining. If it does, drain Fome, and learn by doing it. 
If the land you have is very light, it can be improved by 
plowing in bean vines, corn fodder and an excess of stable 
manure. Make a study of your land. Test it out and see 
what it is good for; then raise all you can sell. Land only 
four miles from market ought to be worth nearly twice as 
much money as the same kind of land ten miles from market. 
A small farm, well run, will pay much better than a large one. 

Labor: This is the largest single item of expense in 
market gardening. On many of our farms this will irun up 
very high per acre, $300 to $400. The labor we hire is that 
©f horses, men, women and boys or girls. The four points 
we look for in labor are, 1st, ability, 2nd, capacity, 3rd, tem- 
perament, 4th, other good qualities, neatness, quiet and 
©rderly habits and reliability. 

The laborer is working for wages, and when they are 
due he wants them. I have seen some farmers troubled from 
loss of help, because they were not regular in paying their 
help. I like a labor supply where there are several nation- 
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alities and several ages, and several young fellows break- 
ing in. The young fellows, from fifteen to sixteen years old, 
who break in with us, become our best help, and, for the 
amount of work they do, are usually the cheapest. We like 
to see at least one-half of the gang old hands, showing a 
record of from five to fifteen or more years of continuous 
service. 

Seed: The best seed we can buy; the best seed we can 
beg; the best seed we can raise. These are what we want 
to help us make a great success. All seed should be tested 
for vitality and purity, and, so far as we can, we want it 
of a known strain. Good seed and used liberally, is necessary, 
if we are to get maximum crops. Study various strains of 
seed and try them out, then plant liberally of the best, and 
keep testing out more. The best strains of seed will enable 
us to harvest our crops over a short period of time; beets, 
cabbage, radishes, lettuce and cucumbers will give us a crop 
of great uniformity. 

Water is the next essential to success: The rainfall ia 
New England is never quite satisfactory through a season. 
There is seldom a year without a drought that pinches some 
market garden stuff. About 909?? oi all vegetables is water, 
and we find it extremely profitable to irrigate any time a 
crop needs it. The sprinkling method of applying the water 
seems the most popular, and is very satisfactory. Where 
there is a large amount of humus, a large amount of water 
is retained. Water makes the plants grow. I have doubled 
the size of celery, corn, tomatoes, peas and beans, by the 
judicious use of water, put on by the Skinner System. Crops 
of onions in this Connecticut valley have shown an increase 
of 500 bushels to the acre where water was used liberally. 
The water cost not over $30 per acre, and the onions were 
worth $500; a profit of $470. Just get busy and test out the 
value of water rightly applied. Five dollars worth of wa^er 
on an acre of potatoes on one farm in Massachusetts this 
year, increased the yield 42 bushels, which at 70 cents made 
$29.40. The manager had 60 acres of potatoes, and the 
average yield was over 260 bushels per acre. He had one 
experimental acre planted 18 by 8 inches, and from that, 
harvested 560 bushels of potatoes. He intends to try several 
applications of water another season and run several ex- 
periments, to determine how much water the potato crop 
can profitably use. 

You can get a crop up nicely by irrigating. You ca« 
hasten the growth and size by irrigating. You can improve 
the quality by irrigating. You* can do more business, be- 
cause one crop comes off earlier, and the ground' is in goo4 
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condition to start another right away. There is a lot more 
satisfaction and profit when irrigation is well done. Irriga- 
tion will help you to be in the market all the time. The 
ether fellow, who does not irrigate, will have to wait a 
long time for his crop to mature. 

Night is a good time to water. You can cover an acre 
•ne inch deep for $8., with water at 30 cents a thousand 
gallons. 

Glass we find essential. Hot bed sash are used to get 
lettuce, beets, onions, celery, tomatoes, peppers and egg plants 
started earlier than we can in the open. Some farmers use 
only a few sash; others use several hundred. Keep them 
well puttied and painted. The big point is this; keep those 
sash well puttied up, well painted; keep them tight. Stuff 
will grow 259f> better under a good sash than it will under 
a poor sash. Wash the glass. Greenhouses are still increas- 
ing, and seem to be more profitable than out door farming. 
They give us a chance to keep our help better employed 
in rainy and very cold weather — withal, they are essential 
•n an up-to-date place. 

Crops: In the great variety of crops grown on a market 
garden, there are some that grow well, and always some 
that do not grow well. There are always several that sell 
well. These are not the same every season. Over a period 
of several seasons, however, it is possible to pick out the 
good sellers, the popular varieties, the ones that sell, if 
anything sells. These are the money makers. Lettuce, 
spinach, radishes, celery, onions, corn, beans and tomatoes 
are good sellers and are very popular with a great many 
people in all markets. Plant liberally of these good sellers. 
As I said before, they are the money makers. 

MR. STANLEY: What kind of beans? 

MR. HOWARD: String beans; they are the most profit- 
able variety to raise. You fellows down here in Hartford 
send hundreds of bushels of lima beans down to Boston to 
sell, and we market gardeners around there buy them and 
take them home to eat. We raise string beans and sell them 
in Boston. I don't know where they go to. 

MR. STANLEY: You say they ship them from Hart- 
ford? 

MR. HOWARD: They are shipped from Hartford, yes 
sir. They have put us out of the business of raising lima 
beans. We can't compete with them at all. I have seen any 
quantity of lima beans from Hartford. Very often we buy 
tfiem and take them home as we want them. 

The next subject is that of Capital. This includes stock, 
tools, manure, seed etc., as well as money to do business 
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with. There are times when little is coining in and much 
going out. There are opportunities to make money in buy- 
ing seed, hay, grain, manure and many other things, if they 
are bought for cash. .If you wait to have all the capital you 
want, you will get past wanting it before you have it saved. 
If you have an idea that you want to accomplish something, 
and have a clear idea of the way to do it, and lack capital, 
borrow it, and borrow enough to do what you want to do, 
and make a profit and pay back what you borrowed, and 
enjoy doing your business. The speaker attributes his first 
success largely to his courage, and the confidence of his 
friends, who were willing to lend him money. And never, 
since the first success, has he hesitated to borrow money 
when needed. 

You doubtless heard a lot about co-operative finance 
yesterday, and you may have had a vision of easy money. 
You may as well awake from your pipe dream, and realize 
that you will have to give value received for every dpllar 
you receive from any source; and you will have to pay for 
the use of those dollars. You want to figure your business 
so as to be able to discharge your notes when due. If you 
need money in your business, go to the bank where you 
deposit, and have a talk with the president; tell him what 
you want it for, and, if you and your reason suit him, you 
will be able to get all you need. You want to get the habit 
of reading the financial page in your daily paper, and med- 
itate on it. Read all the labor news you can, and meditate 
on it. After reading both these sets of news, your mind will 
resolve to make more of a man of you. You will return to 
your business more determined than ever to make a great 
success, and you will do it. Courage is the prime factor. You 
have heard it said that it takes money to make money; but 
I want to tell you, that courage and credit will make money. 

Profits: Ah, yes, these are what we are looking for 
and what we expect to obtain from market gardening. They 
come only to those who do the right thing at the right 
time. In good years, when everyone has boosted prices and 
we do not have too large crops to harvest, the profits run 
a large per cent, of the business done. If you are one of the 
best class of farmers and have large crops, in years of boosted 
prices you will get a new love for the business. There do 
come periods of low prices, poor quality of goods, or im- 
mense quantities of good goods, or blights or insects, or one 
or several calamities, when we market gardeners lose a large 
part of our courage. Everything seems to be going the wrong 
way. Prices are bad, the market is poor, our bank accounts 
are diminishing and we wonder how long the conditions 
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can last. Wc are losing money every day, and no one knows 
how long it will last. We call on our neighbors; they feel 
the same as, or worse than we do. Then the Market Gardner's 
Association has a big meeting, to see i{ something toward 
co-operative marketing can be started; committees are ap- 
pointed, meetings are held, schemes are advanced, and some 
theories exploded. We all have the same notion; wc are 
selling our goods below cost; we are losing money; the 
market is poor, and we have been making it wbrse. Now the 
tide is run, and now it turns. All circumstances seem to make 
for prosperity; we forget our theories; we are busy reap- 
ing our reward; we had courage; we held on, and when the 
upward swing came, we were ready. Have courage, then, 
and persevere, and figure all the while. 

If there are any questions with regard to any special 
matter, I would be pleased to give you any information 
that I can. 

Q. What do you pay for horse manure? 

A. We aim to buy it for a dollar a cord; of course we 
would pay more, $2.50 perhaps, or $3.50 perhaps. We don't 
intend to. 

MR. STANLEY: You said you bought lima beans up 
there on the street, so you don't consider lima beans worth 
raising? 

MR. HOWARD: Oh, we can buy lima beans for a 
dollar a bushel up there, pretty nice lima beans. We can 
get — very seldom less than a doj^ar and a quarter for our 
string beans; we can raise string beans in 37 days, and we 
can pick a bushel of string beans in about half the time that 
we could pick a bushel of lima beans. 

MR. STANLEY: You spoke about fertilizer for rhu- 
barb, nitrate of soda; isn't that inclined to make too rank 
growth ? 

MR. HOWARD: I don't think it is; no. We put on two 
applications of nitrate of soda, one very early and one a 
little later. Here is the point in rhubarb growing; you can 
go into the field at this time of the year and throw manure 
on every crown of rhubarb you have got in the field; the 
manure keeps the ground from freezing; and then along in 
March, by the 20th, take that manure from the top and put 
It on the soil; take it off the crowns, and they will come up 
sure, and you will be harvesting rhubarb by the middle or 
25th of April, right out of the field instead of waiting nearly 
till May. I sold rhubarb this last year for ten cents a pound 
out of the field. It is a great deal better to sell out of the field 
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for ten cents than out of the green house for ten cents; there 
is more profit. Rhubarb is a very good crop to grow. 

Q. I think you left out of your paying crops, cabbage 
and potatoes. 

A. I have never been able to grow those that pay; that 
is the reason I had to leave them out. I can speak only from 
experience or observation. I never could raise potatoes to 
make it go, and never tried, to. There are too many other 
things that pay pretty well. Potatoes are a heavy crop. I 
figure that I want to raise as few pounds as I can for the 
most dollars. For instance, lettuce doesn't weigh very much ; 
there are only about 9 pounds of lettuce in a box; you get 
75 cents for 9 pounds. That is better than raising milk isn't it? 

Q. How many acres do you cultivate? 

A. At present I cultivate about 10. When I started in 
business I started with 22 acres; from 22 we jumped to 50, 
and from 50 we jumped back to 17, and from 17 went up 
to 60; I was farming 60 acres that year for a man, and then 
when I started in for myself I had set 900 feet of sash and 
10 acres of land, and I thought that was a pretty good prop- 
osition ; from that 10 acres of land the first year I sold some- 
thing like $4,700 worth of stuff, and the last two years I 
have sold over $17,000 worth of stuff, with the same amount 
of land; and that isn't the limit; it will go even better thaa 
that. 

Q. Speaking about rhubarb, do you cultivate between 
the rows? 

A. No, we don't cultivate at all. Last year while I was 
taking a week's vacation they got enough manure in the 
crowns to last for a year; we plowed the roots up and are 
going to force them under glass and set them out next 
spring. We grow them one year and then plow them up 
again; that is our rotation. 

Q. How do you set your rhubarb? 

A. Set rhubarb two feet apart in the row and rows four 
feet apart; by setting sortie every year you see we get a 
stalk that is about tv/o inches to two and half; some- 
times a little more than that, wide. 

Q. At the root? 

A. Yes; when you get large stalked plants about tw« 
feet long, you can ask a man half a cent a pound more* 
and he will pay it. 
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Q. Yol! commence pulling it up when it has got about 
seven or eight inches high? 

A. Oh yes, sure; we sell rhubarb as long as they will 
pay two cents a pound ; when they don't pay that they don't 
get any. That makes a pretty good proposition to us, $40. 
a ton. 

Q. How many years do you' run it? 

A. We just crop it one year; what we put out this spring 
we will pull a little in July; what we set out in April that 
we forced, we will pull a little in July; and next year you 
see we will get a very good' crop. 

Q. From what you set this spring, next year you cut 
your crop? A. Yes; what we set in 1913 we pull next spring, 
we pulled a little in July 1913, and in April 1914 we will 
pull it very heavy; that is a big month for rhubarb; next 
October or November we will plow it out and force it; in 
that way we get small roots. 

Q. Do you keep using the same roots all the time? 

A. Keep using the same roots all the time; split them 
up; they keep increasing, if you give them plenty of water 
and manure, about three inches of manure and ten ifiches 
of extra water. 

Q. After you force them for winter growth you divide 
the roots and set them over? 

A. I take those roots right down into the lo wland 
and split them and set them out, and give them plenty of 
water. Water is a great thing. 4 

Q. What is the character of that low ground? 

A. It is rather heavy soil, most of it; there is about an 
acre and a half or two acres and a half that is rather mucky ; 
the rest of it is rather heavy land. 

Q. How much lift do you make of your water? 

A. Not over three and a half feet; you can lift 48.000 
gallons of water a foot high for about a cent a* gallon ; I 
don't run it on, however right between the rows; I pump 
the water over them with what they call an impelling pump. 
The cost of installing those impelling pumps is about $1200 
for sixty acres; and you can figure that out. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions you 
would like to ask Mr. Howard? If not, that closes the pro- 
gram as arranged by the Board. 
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I am sure we have all been very much interested in 
the remarks that have been made here this afternoon, also 
during the entire session. The question that now remains with 
us is, how much good are we to receive from the suggestions 
that we have received here from these various si)eakers, 
who are experts along their several lines, to take home and 
put into practical operation. 

Now I desire to thank you, in behalf of the Board, for 
your attendance and the attention that you have given. The 
meeting is adjourned. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 



CHAS. A. THOMPSON in account with 

STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 



1912 


Dr. Cr. 


July 1. 


Balance amount in treasury 


$478.89 


" 10 


R. E. Dodge, 


$16.01 


" 26 


R. R. Evans, 


4.50 


" 30 


Railroad fares of delegates. 


60.35 


Oct. 15 


G. Warren Davis, 


7.39 


f$ » 


E. D. Howe, 


17.40 


$f »> 


L. H. Healey, 


52.64 


" 23 


The Evans Brothers, 


76.35 


Dec. 18 


J. Cunningham & Son, 


5.00 


>» If 


D. W. Patten, 


21.35 


»» N 


J. Johnson & Sons, 


50.00 


ff t9 


Yale D. Bishop, 


115.50 


tf »» 


Champion & Co., 


6.00 


ff ft 


Evans Bros., 


48.75 


9f ff 


Frank Gerrett, 


23.00 


" 26 


Bee Publishing Co., 


5.00 


»f >f 


The Times Co., 


12.00 


W >» 


F. W. Ethridge, 


8.00 


»f ff 


Milford Citizen, 


1.20 


9f f» 


The Advertiser, 


4.80 


•» »» 


Bristol Press Pub. Co., 


6.30 


ff N 


News and Times, 


6.00 ■, 


»» tP 


Chas. F. Roberts, 


4.85 


tf f» 


By State Appropriation, 


500.00 


» H 


Ewart G. Healey, 


14.42 


n ft 


Leslie Geer, 


12.02 


» 27 


John Toth, 


12.02 I 


99 99 


Geo. VV. Mellor, 


5iOO 


99 9# 


Herbert Plumb, 


3.00 


" 31 


Andrew Schwab, 


12.7f 
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" " Harold Ramsey, 2.00 

" " Frank E. Blakeman, 5.00 

» " Frank D. Ramsdell, 8.00 

" " Andrew Schwab, 5.50 

Harry Schwab, 2.00 

H. L. Hamilton, 5.00 

C. E. Hull, 2.00 

Walter L. Yale, 2.50 

Jan. 1 L. H. Healey, 2.00 

" " Walter L. Yale, 10.00 

" " Phelps Montgomery, 10.00 

" " Andrew Schwab, 6.00 

•' " Henry Schwab, 7.00 

» " E. R. Rollins, 2.00 

" " L. H. Healey, 600.71 

" " R. E. Dodge, 14.44 

" 8 By State Appropriation, 1,000.00 

" " F. C. Minkler, 25.75 

" " Conn. Farmer Co., 23.52 

" " J. A. Sherwood, 26.90 

" " J. B. Palmer. 41.70 

" " Edgar A. Wilcox, 5.00 

" " Fred F. Meeker, 3.00 

" " D. J. Ellsworth, 3.00 

" " J. A. Sherwood, 7.40 

" " Y. Spivakowski, 30.00 

" " S. P. Hollister, 8.35 

" " State Appropriation, 500.00 

" 10 Price Lee and Adkins, 5.75 

" " J. C. Graham, 15.07 

" " W. L. Davis, 20.80 

" " H. O. Daniels, 11.20 

" " Journal-Courier, 6.00 

" " C. C. Hulsart, 15.15 

" 11 Geo. A. Cosgrove, 19.82 

" " C. A. Thompson, 38.25 

" " Chas. M. Gardner, 13.35 

" " H. J. Bower, 5.50 

" " Shore Line Times, 6.00 
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yf M 


Chas. F. Roberts, 


80.00 


Feb. 19 


H. C. C. Miles, 


175.00 


Mar. 13 


L. H. Healey, 


55.44 


9f 9f 


Poplar Hill Farm, 


5.00 


" 14 


The Evans Bros., 


lO.lS 


" 17 


W. C. Sharpe, 


4.80 


" 24 


The Evans Bros., 


46.0S 


Apr. 19 


To Pres. and Sec'y. of Fairs for R. 


R. fares, 38.73 


•» M 


The Garde, 


18.30 


»» ft 


P. B. Sibley, 


2.60 


if ft 


J. B. Palmer, 


30.52 


May 2 


L. H. Healey, 


34.30 


f> ff 


The Evans Bros., 


34.50 


» tf ff 


John Hamilton, 


5.00 


June 19 


By State Appropriation, 


1500.00 


" 24 


N. H. Brewer, 


6.20 


»f ft 


E. E. Brown, 


32.30 


n « 


Geo. A. Cosgrove, 


9.76 


» » 


C. A. Thompson, 


56.19 


» M 


R. E. Dodge, 


9.42 


n » 


L. H. Healey, 


59.69 


»f M 


J. B. Palmer, 


9.55 


»» •» 


D. W. Patten, 


19.05 


w w 


L. H. Healey, 


520.00 


» » 


Balance amount in treasury. 


1,089.04 



$3,978.89 $3,978.8f 

\Vc have this day examined the accounts of Charles A. 
Thompson, -treasurer, and find the same correct. 

D. W. Patten, 
J. B. Palmer, 
Richard E. Dodge, 

Auditors. 

Hartford, Conn., June 24, 1913. 
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Connecticui Dairymen's Associaiion. 



List of Officers for Year Ending 
February 15, 1914. 



President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 



F. E. DUFFY, West Hartford 

H. W. ANDREWS, Brookfield Center 

R. E. BUELL, Wallingford 

J. G. SCHWINK, Meriden 



Directors: 

R. J. AVERILL, 

H. L. GARRIGUS, 

E. A. JONES, 

H. O. DANIELS, 

C. B. POMEROY, 

ADOLPH GREENBACKER, 

THOMAS HOLT, 

E. J. HEMPSTEAD, Jr., 

WILSON H. LEE, 



Washington Depot. 

Storrs. 

New Canaan. 

Middletown. 

Willimantic. 

Meriden. 

Sou till ngtonr. 

New London. 

New Haven. 
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Connecticut Dairymen's Association. 



Financial Statement. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Dairymen's 
Association for the year ending December 1st, 1913, made 
to L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 



RECEIPTS. 






Cash on hand, 


$ 


642.77 


Memberships, 




236.00 


Donations from members for premiums. 




302.00 


Rent of space in the hall. 




54.66 


Adds, on the programs, 




15.00 


Milk Record sheets sold, 




57.28 


For butter sold, 




24.90 


State appropriation, 




554.67 


' 


$ 2,087.28 


EXPENDITURES. 






Speakers and hotel bills for annual meeting, 


$ 


654.21 


Premiums paid for milk, cream and butter. 




627.96 


Institutes expenses, 




195.28 


Printing programs and annual reports, 




292.93 


Secretary's salary. 




200.00 


Miscellaenous supplies, 




46.44 


Cash on hand, Dec. 1st. 1913, 




70.46 



$ 2,087.28 



Attest: 

J. G. Schwink, Jr., Secretary 
R. E. Bucll, Treasurer 
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The Connecticut 
Pomological Society. 



List of Officers for the Year Ending, 
February, 1, 1915. 



President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 



STANXLIFFE HALE, So. Glastonbury, 

GEO. W. STAPLES, Hartford. 

H. C. C. MILES, Milford. 

J. H. PUTNAM, Utchfield. 



Hartford, 
New Haven, 
Fairfield, 
Litchfield. 
New London, 
Middlesex, 
Windham, 
Tolland. 



County Vice-Presidents: 

L. C. ROOT. Farmingtoa 

A. T. HENRY, Wallingford 

G. A. DREW, Greenwich. 

E. D. CURTIS, BanUm. 

F. W. BROWNING, Norwich. 

HENRY H. LYMAN, Middlefield. 

E. E. BROWN, Pomfret Center. 

C^ H. SAVAGE, Storrs. 
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The Connecticut 
Pomologicai Society. 



Financial Statement. , 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Pomological 
Society, from February 1, 1913 to February 1, 1914, made 
to L. H, Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, $ 26.82 

Received from annual memberships, 828.00 

Received from Rentals, Exhibitions space, 183.90 

Received from Sales Exhibition fruit, 285.80 

Received from State Fair Exhibition, 100.00 

Received from Agricultural Fair fund (1912-1913) 600.00 

Received from Slate Appropriation, 1,457.16 

Received from Other Sources, 5.50 





$ 


3,487.18 


EXPENDITURES. 






Expenses annual meeting, 


$ 


998.83 


Premiums paid. 




168.75 


Publishing Annual Report, 




521.44 


Expenses annual exhibition, 




147.04 


Premiums paid. 




606.10 


Field meetings, 




19.15 


Institute work. 




75.00 


Secretary's office, salary and expenses. 




393.95 


President's office, 




20.50 


Treasurer's office, 




44.21 


Miscellaneous, Printing and postage. 




150.29 


Sundry expenses. 




54.69 




$ 


3,199.95 


■alance, Cash on Hand, Feb. 1, 1914, 




287.23 



$ 3,487.18 
Attest: 

H. C. C. Miles, Secretary 
J. H. Putnam, Treasurer 
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Connecticut Poultry Association. 



List of Officers for the Year Ending, 

December, 31, 1914. 

President, A. B. BRUNDAGE, Danbury. 

Secretary, GEO. V. SMITH, W. Willington 

Treasurer, C. H. BRUNDAGE, Danbury. 

Attorney, C. F. ROBERTS, New Haven. 

County Vice-Presidents: 

Litchfield, H. J. NEWBURY, Torrington. 

Fairfield, F. C. CRANE, Bridgeport 

New Haven, F. M. PEASLEY, Cheshire. 

Hartford, 'P. R. DAY, West Hartford. 

Middlesex, J. L. PAYNE, Portland. 

Tolland, E. S. EDGERTON, West Willington 

New London, W. W. CONKLIN, New London. 

Windham, GERALD WALDO. Willimantic. 

Executive Committee: 
P. B. WHITEHEAD, Romford. Litchfield County. 

GEO. L. ROCKWELL, Ridgefield, Fairfield County. 

WILLIAM J. MAHER, New Haven, New Haven County. 
C. M. MURPHY, So. Manchester, Hartford County. 

CHARLES R. COREY, Cromwell, Middlesex County. 

GEO. H. LORD, Stafford, Tolland County. 

E. W. BROWN, Old Mystic, New London County. 

W. G. HOLMAN, Phoeizville, Windham County. 

Members at Large: 

Robertsvillc 

Guilford. 

East Hartford. 



H. P. DEMING, 
PAUL P. IVES, 
WARREN HAYDEN, 



Auditors: 



C. I. BALCH, 

H. L. HAMILTON, 



Manchester. 
EUingtoa. 
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Connecticut Poultry Association. 



Financial Statement. 



A financial statement of the Connecticut Poultry As- 
sociation for the year ending February 18, 1914, made to 
L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1913, $ 624.87 

State Appropriation, 1,000.00 

Cash from Sec, for memberships, 486.75 





$ 


2,111.62 


EXPENDITURES. 






lastitutes, 


$ 


476.85 


Field meeting at Storrs, 




200.65 


Annual meeting. 




201.40 


Secretary's salary. 




120.00 


Premiums charged to membership acc't, 




76.00 


Treasurer's Bond, 




5.00 


Attorney's expenses, 




40.00 


Auditor's expenses, 




7.00 


Director's expenses, 




90.87 


Frinting, 




161.32 



$ 1,379.09 
Balance, Jan. 1, 1914. 732.53 

Attest: 

Geo. V. Smith, Secretary 
C. H. Bnmdage, Treasurer 
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Connecticut Sheep Breeders' 
Association. 



List of Officers for the Year Ending 
December, 1914. 



President, ALLEN B. COOK, Farmington. 

Vice-President. C. L. GOLD, West Cornwall 

Secretary & Treasurer, B. C. PATTERSON, Torrington. 



Directors: 

Hartford County, F. H. STADTMUELLER, Elmwood. 

New Haven County, D. M. MITCHELL, South Bruian. 
New London County, J. B. PALMER, Norwich, R. D. No. 4. 

Fairfield County, F. CHAMBERS, WaterDury. 

Tolland County, P. G. TRIPP, Rockville. 

Middlesex County, CHARLES E. LYMAN, Middlefield. 

Litchfield County, W. L. PENDECOST, Chaplinville. 

Windham County, C' S. HYDE, Brooklyn. 
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Connecticut Sheep Breeders' 
Association. 



Financial Statement. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Sheep Breed- 
er's Association for the year ending December 1, 1914, made 
to L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

RECEIPTS. 



Cash on hand, Dec. 1, 1912, 
Received for memberships. 
Comptrollers orders, 


$ 


104.74 

3.00 

311.86 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid for bounties and premiums. 
Paid for printing. 
Paid for Officers expenses. 
Paid for expenses for Institutes, 
Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1913, 


$ 
$ 


419.60 

120.00 
74.45 
85.12 
79.00 
61.03 



$ 419.6a 

Attest: 

H. L. Garrigus, Secretary. 
B. C. Patterson,. Treasurer 
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Conneciicut Bee Keepers* 
Association. 



List of Officers for the Year Ending. 
December 31, 1913. 



President, ELIJAH VANDERWERKEN. 

Vice-President, Rev. D. D. MARSH, 

Secretary and Treasurer. L. WAYNE ADAMS. 



Executive Committee: 

H. W. COLEY, Westport, 

STEPHEN J. GRIGGEN, Bridgeport, 

LYMAN C. ROOT, Stamford. 



State Fair Conmiittee: 

A. W. YATES, Hartford, 

REV. D. D. MARSH. West Hartford, 

RICHARD H. NOBLE, East Hartford, 

F. E. CLARK, Poquonotfc. 
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Connecticut Bee Keepers' 
Association. 



Financial Statement. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Bee Keepers* 
Association for the year ending December 31, 1913, made 
to L. H. Healcy, Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 



RECEIPTS. 






State of Connecticut, 


$ 


200.00 


Cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1913, 




17.27 


Membership d\ies. 




154.75 


Connecticut Fair Association. 




200.00 


Entree fees, 




16.05 


Temporary loan. 




295.50 


• 


$ 


883.57 


EXPENDITURES. 






Premium Connecticut Fair, 


$ 


500.00 


Loan, 




200.00 


Rent of hall. 




10.00 


Speakers, 




10.00 


"Gleanings in Bee Culture," 




31.50 


"The Connecticut Farmer," 




15.50 


Postage, 




18.20 


Stationery, 




2.40 


Printing, 




24.85 


Interest on loan. 




10.83 


Miscellaneous, 




17.26 


Cash on hand. Dec. 31, 1913, 




43.03 



$ 883.57 
Attest: 
L. Wayne Adam8» Secretary and Treasurer 
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The Conneciicui Jersey Caitle 
Breeders' Associaiion. 



List of Officers for the Year 1913 



President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary & Treasurer, 



J. H. PUTNAM, Litchfield, 

W. B. DAYTON. Southington, 

E. R. DUNN, Southington. 



Directors: 



J. O. PHELPS JR., 
C. H. SAVAGE, 
H. G.. MILLS, 
J. E. KINGSBURY, 
F. E. DUFFY, 
THOMAS HOLT, 
A. E. LATIMER, 
E. R. DUNN, 



Simsbury, 

Storrs, 

Bloom fields 

Rockville, 

West Hartford, 

Southingto«, 

Southingtott, 

Southington, 
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CI.UB. 



OFFICERS OF 



The Connecticut Holstein Friesian 
Breeders' Club. 



President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 



R. L. SADD, Wapping, 

C. B. POMEROY, Willimantic. 

R. E. BUELL, Wallingford, 

E. H. LAKE, Newington, 



Hartford County, 
Windham County, 
I^itchfield County, 
Middlesex County, 
New Haven County, 
Tolland County, 
Fairfield County, 
New London County, 



Directors : 

H. S. BLAKE, New Britian, 

R. G. WATEROUS, Willimantic, 

E. D. CURTIS, Litchfield, 

H. O, DANIELS, Middletown, 

H. IRVING TODD, Hamden, 

M. L. RUSSELL, Ellington, 

M. C. KNAPP, Danbury, 

G. WARREN DAVIS, Norwich. 
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